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SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1900. 





THE WEEK, 


THE one military event of importance during the week 
has been the relief of Wepener by a movement which 
took place virtually altogether on Monday last. The first 
development of what Lord Roberts seems to have 
intended for an enveloping movement on a large scale 
began, of course, last week with the advance of Generals 
Rundle and Chermside from the railway and of Generals 
Brabant and Hart from the South of the Free State on 
the other side of the Caledon River. These two 
advances were successfully delayed by the Boers, 
especially the first, in actions that were obviously 
intended to cover the general retreat of their forces and 
which must have been fought by very small bodies of 
the enemy. Meanwhile a rear-guard presumably equally 
small remained behind with their few tield-pieces, and 
bombarded Wepener to prevent any counter-attack from 
that direction. During these covering operations the 
main force, consisting at the most of perhaps 4,000 or 
5,000 Boers, retired north-east by the Ladybrand Road. 


THE country through which the Boers conduct 
their retreat is hilly rather than mountainous; some of 
the ranges, such as the mass of Thabanchu, being about 
6,000ft. above the valley, and the formation is said to 
resemble somewhat the curious parallel valleys of the 
Lower Jura, or of the hills on the Scotch border near 
Jedburgh. The men on the spot must have reasons to 
account for the apparently inexplicable abandonment of 
the “ mouth of the bag’ between General Ian Hamilton's 
position and the Basutoland border; but it is at least 
remarkable that so grave an omission should remain 
unaccounted for when one remembers the very detailed 
excuses offered for lesser discrepancies in the strategy 
of the army in Natal. It is difficult to understand the 
value of moving three-quarters of our great army if the 
“sweeping up of the rs” has no dust-pan at the 
further end of it, unless, indeed, authorities at the front 
agree with our journalists and believe that the successful 
retirement of a guerilla force amounts to its annihilation. 


For at the moment of going to press it looks very 
much asthough Lord Roberts hadallowed this small force 
to escape him. Perhaps the history of the war, if it can 
ever be written -impartially and without the necessity of 
offending popular heroes, will give some explanation of 
the extraordinary state of things which the last two 
months has witnessed at Bloemfontein—a road used 
openly upon our flank by an enemy not a tenth of our 
forces in number and at a distance no greater from our 
base than Oxford or Brighton is from London, the 
occupation by the same enemy of place after place 
within what is apparently easy striking distance of our 
troops, the insufficiency of the guard upon their line of 
communications, the disasters occurring to small bedies 
within a few miles of our advanced base, and the extra- 
ordinary delay in succouring those whom negligence or 
the breakdown of some important factor in our organi- 
sation had left at the mercy of a raid. It was only 
after the garrison at Wepener had held out for well 
over a week that a combined movement was under- 


taken against the enemy, and this movement seems to 
have had no more practical effect than to draw three- 
quarters of our huge force back from its main line of 
advance to wear out a great many more boots and kill 
off a great many more horses, still leaving the whole of 
the enemy’s formed bodies intact. A despatch was 
published on Thursday to the effect that General 
Hamilton had driven the enemy from a position at 
Israel’s Poort on the previous day and that he was then 
advancing towards Thabancu. 


THE House of Commons reassembled on Thursday. 
Mr. Wyndham said in reply to a question that Lord 
Roberts had made no comment on the Magersfontein 
despatches, a silence which is variously interpreted as 
meaning that Lord Roberts thought comment super- 
fluous, or that he thought it better not to comment upon 
operations undertaken before he was in supreme com- 
mand, or that he held the operations did not call for 
censure. In reply to another question, Mr. Wyndham 
stated that there was nothing in the correspondence 
between Lord Roberts and the War Office to show that 
the strategic movements of the army had been retarded 
by a scarcity of remounts or of rolling stock. Replying 
to Mr. Maclean, Mr. Balfour said that the Government 
would not hesitate to apply to Parliament for assistance 
for India if they thought it necessary. After questions 
the House went into Committee on the Civil Service 
Estimates. 


Own Thursday the Queen crossed from Kingstown to 
Holyhead on the conclusion of her visit to Ireland. Her 
Majesty has written a farewell letter to the Irish people, 
in which she records how deeply it has touched her 
that “she has been received by all ranks and creeds 
with an enthusiasm and an affection which cannot be 
surpassed.” The hospitality and courtesy of the Irish 
nation are vindicated, but few except its enemies could 
have doubted how it would receive the venerable Lady 
who has just left its shores, as few can doubt that such 
hospitality stands entirely apart from the political aspira- 
tions of the people. The list of honours published on 
her Majesty’s departure include baronetcies for the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin and the Lord Mayor of Belfast, 
and several appointments to the Royal Victorian Order, 
as well as the title of Lord Mayor to be borne in future 
by the Mayors of Cork. It will be noticed that these 
honours are fairly evenly distributed between Nationalist 
and “ loyalist ” Ireland. 


Mr. Crecit Ruopes sailed for Cape Town on 
Saturday. He had spent his last night in England at 
Lord Rosebery’s house, The Durdans, and joined the 
Union Castle express, which was stopped for him at 
Esher. Many people went to Waterloo to see him 
leave, but they were disappointed. Mr. Beit, Dr. 
Harris, Mr. Maguire and Mr. Hawksley accompanied 
the ex-Premier of the Cape Colony to Southampton. 
Lady Gatacre sailed in the same ship, to meet the 
General at Madeira. For those admirers who had 
hoped to learn something from Mr. Rhodes himself of 
his Imperial schemes, an admirable pamphlet reviewing 
his career has been issued most opportunely by the 
Morning Leader. 
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A VERY serious but quite intelligible mistake was 
made in most of the reports of Lord Spencer's speech 
at Edinburgh which appeared in the English papers. 
Lord Spencer was represented to have said that he 
belonged to the class which believed the war to have 
been inevitable, whereas, as will be seen by a reference 
to the Scotsman, Lord Spencer said exactly the oppo- 
site—‘‘ that he believed the war might have been avoided 
altogether.” After Earl Spencer’s admirable speeches 
in the autumn it was difficult to believe that the version 
which appeared in the English papers was correct, and 
nobody could have been surprised to learn that it was 
not. 


EARL SPENCER does not spare Mr. Chamberlain’s 
diplomacy in his speech at Edinburgh any more than he 
spared it last year :— 

“He believed there was a general concurrence of opinion 
that, so far as the negotiations which preceded the war went, 
they blamed exceedingly the Government, and he for one 
considered that the manner in which these negotiations, by 
speech and by writing, were carried on greatly increased the 
irritation and suspicion of this country which existed among 
many of the Boers in the Transvaal, and probably, and almost 
certainly, led up to the Ultimatum which they knew was issued 
by President Kruger. (Cheers.)” 

On the subject of the settlement Lord Spencer insisted 
on the necessity of giving as much self-government to 
the Boers as was compatible with the necessary pre- 
cautions against a repetition of our difficulties. No settle- 
ment would be permanent which did violence to the 
great sentiment of nationality, and Liberals would never 
believe that they were governing a country rightly and 
justly unless they commanded the love and loyalty of 
the people of that country. Too little consideration had 
been given by the Government to the opinion of the 
Cape Ministry, and the views and wishes of British 
South Africa as a whole must be consulted in the final 
settlement. Lord Spencer had also something to say 
about the word “ Imperialism.” He was an Imperialist 
in the sense that he was proud of the colonies, that he 
was anxious to draw them closer to the mother country. 
But he agreed with Lord Kimberley in disliking the 
word :— 

“ But if Imperialism meant heedless aggression and arrogance 
in our behaviour to other countries—(‘ Hear, hear’)—then he 
altogether repudiated being called an Imperialist. (Cheers.) 
Now with regard to this word, he knew there were many 
Imperialists who would agree with the view he had laid down, 
but he was afraid that the very word might encourage a great 
many to adopt views which he greatly disliked. (‘ Hear, hear.’) 
Personally he confessed he was quite content to march as a 
political soldier inthe regiments which had been proud in the 
old days to call themselves Liberal and Radical. He believed 
that the great Liberal principles which they had always had 
covered all that was good in what the people chose to call 
Imperialism, and avoided the dangers which that name might 
lead theminto. (Cheers.)” 

Mr. Ure presided at Earl Spencer's meeting, and Mr. 
Dewar and Mr. M’Crae, the members who were returned 
for Edinourgh last year at the bye-elections, both spoke 
in support of Earl Spencer’s views. 


Dr. Parry, who presided at Mr. Lloyd George’s 
meeting on Tuesday, pointed out that if the new 
doctrine that minorities should not be heard were 
generally accepted, it might go rather hard with the 
Welsh landlords in their controversy with the majority 
of the Welsh nation. Fortunately the Carnarvon 
Liberals have taken advantage of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
visit to make a splendid protest against the view of the 
Times that free speech means that you are to listen to 
men who agree with you, and throw brickbats at those 
who don’t. They gave their member an enthusiastic 
welcome and a unanimous vote of confidence. It is 
still more important to note that they adopted, with one 
dissentient vote, a resolution declaring that no settlement 
would be satisfactory which involved the suppression of 
the national existence of the two Republics. The resolu- 
tion, which was supported by Mr. Herbert Lewis and 
Mr. Bryn Roberts, was moved by Mr. Lloyd George 


himself, who struck the highest note in the controversy 
in declaring that there was nothing patriotic in urging 
your country to refrain from extinguishing the inde- 
pendence of two white communities—a thing which had 
not been done since the partition of Poland. The 
question of nationality, as Mr. Scott was saying the same 
evening at Leigh, is the supreme issue in this matter. 
Mr. Lloyd George concluded his speech with a fine 
appeal to the true instincts of Wales to respect those 
national sentiments, which have no sanctity in the eyes 
of financial Imperialism. It is a pity that there have 
not been more Liberal members who have been induced 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s courageous and eloquent 
defence of his views to meet their constituents and 
thresh out the whole question before them. In this 
case, as in many others, bold action is often good policy 
as well. 


In all the extravagances of our Imperialists’ pre- 
tensions there has been nothing more grotesque than 
the claim that the nation is virtually united in approval 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct and the policy which 
led to this war. The minority, which is so contemp- 
tuously dismissed, includes almost all our men of letters, 
as well as the majority of the leaders of Liberalism. 
Another section of the community which is ignored in 
this calculation is represented by the spokesmen. of 
organised labour, who have made a fine stand, both 
inside and outside the House of Commons, for our best 
traditions. The new President of the Scottish Trades 
Union Congress is no exception. In his address to the 
110 delegates who assembled in Edinburgh on Tuesday, 
and who represent 110,000 workmen in Scotland, Mr. 
Wilson denounced the war as unjust, and deplored the 
imposition which had been practised on the nation by 
the financiers. Mr. Wilson’s remarks were loudly 
applauded by a representative audience of responsible 
Trade Union leaders in the cify where a few weeks ago 
an irresponsible mob prevented the holding of a meeting 
which Mr. Cronwright Schreiner was to have addressed. 


THE league for the promotion of the taxation, or, more 
accurately, the rating of ground values, held another 
conference last Saturday, this time in Newcastle, under 
the presidency of Mr. Burt. These conferences are 
doing a great deal of good; for they bring together the 
representatives of many influential organisations, and 
concentrate local attention upon this subject. Let us 
hope that the league will persevere in its work until 
every great centre of population has had an opportunity 
of hearing the various grounds upon which this reform 
rests, and the number of orthodox economists from 
Adam Smith to Mr. Chamberlain and Professor Marshall, 
who have pressed for its adoption. Mr. Billson, who 
has done such good service by his vigorous speeches on 
the subject, has been taunted, it seems, by a member of 
the Independent Labour party with continually “ harp- 
ing” on this “ paltry question.” Mr. Billson’s reply is 
conclusive. If unogceupied land in Halifax (i.c., vacant 
land held against a market) were assessed like other 
property and rated, the rates in Halifax could be reduced 
by 1s. 6d. in the pound. No one has yet been able to 
explain why building land should not be rated. It is 
far more valuable than corn land, but you are not 
exempted from rates if you grow thistles instead of 
corn. 


SomE excellent people are scared away from the 
rating question by its supposed intricacy and dulness. 
It is a pity they cannot read the admirable report given 
in the Newcastle Daily Leader of a speech in which ex- 
Bailie Burt moved— 

“ That in the opinion of this conference it is desirable that 
powers should be obtained for the relief of occupying 
ratepayers by the taxation of land values for local purposes.” 

In order to establish this proposition the ex-Bailie turned 
to the Old Testament and concluded—(1) That if manna 
had fallen in Great Britain it would all have been the 
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property of the landlords. The people would have been 
employed to store it in the landlords’ barns ; and if the 
manna had not kept the public would have been 
informed that there was over-production. (2) If the 
Duke of Montrose, who has given a lot of trouble to 
Glasgow over the water supply, had been alive at the 
time Moses struck the water from the rock, the people 
“would have had to pay before they would have been 
allowed to take a drink.” 


It is especially important that strenuous action 
should be taken to remove some extremely objection- 
able provisions from the Factory Bill, and Mr. Emmott, 
in speaking at Oldham, on Tuesday, probably reflected 
the opinion of a good many Liberals when he said that 
he would be very glad to see the Bill abandoned if it 
were not amended in certain particulars. The proposal 
to allow the Home Secretary to sanction by order a 
double-shift system is peculiarly mischievous. Mr. 
Emmott remarked on Tuesday that this system was 
tried fifty years ago in the cotton trade and that it was 
found impossible to supervise it. The reason is quite 
apparent. An inspector might find a woman working 
beyond the legal time and merely suppose that she had 
gone on duty with thesecond shift. There are other objec- 
tions to this clause, not the least serious being the inter- 
ference which it would involve with the work of the 
evening continuation schools. Another clause allows 
thirty-six days instead of thirty days of overtime, 
thus extending a system which doctors and inspectors 
have agreed in wishing to have abolished altogether. 
The Women’s Trade Union League has done excellent 
public service in collating and publishing the opinions 
recorded by inspectors during the last twenty years, and 
we are glad to know that this body and the London 
Trades Council have convened a conference for to-day 
to discuss the general objections to the Bill. A measure 
which vests such large powers ina Minister instead of 
making provision for further discussion in the House of 
Commons of special rules and regulations isa dangerous 
and retrograde step. But it is generally suspected that 
the Government do not intend to proceed with the Bill. 
The Halifax Chamber of Commerce has decided to 
petition Parliament against the Bill, and the Pradiord 
Chamber of Commerce, whilst giving general approval 
to the Bill, urges, amongst other amendments, the 
abandonment of the clause which provides for a double 
shift. 


Mr. C. S. RounbDELL fills three columns of last 
Monday’s Times with a letter entitled ‘ Practical 
and Impracticable Temperance Reform,” urging that 
although the members of the late Royal Commis- 
sion were unable to agree on a _ single report, 
there is yet a practical consensus between them 
on all essential questions in respect of (1) the con- 
stitution of a new licensing authority, and (2) the solu- 
tion of the vexed problem of compensation. Cannot tem- 
perance reformers, he asks, whether blue-ribbon men or 
‘** moderate drunkards,” combine their energies to secure 
an enactment which would embody all that is common 
to both sections of the Commission? Such an enactment 
would secure the delegation of licensing functions 
to a small selected body, renewable triennially, and 
with a local popularly elected element; appellate 
jurisdiction would be taken from Quarter Sessions and 
conferred on a specially constituted tribunal, probably 
including within itself the original licensing authority as 
well as representatives of the County Council ; while, as 
regards the reduction of licences, a septennial period 
and a special licence rental would be inaugurated with 
the object of placing the burden of compensation on the 
trade itself. So far, unanimity practically exists, though 
differences arise the moment cardinal details are dis- 
cussed. But it is only by a compromise on details that 
Lord Peel’s Commission can be saved from the fate of 
every other inquiry into the problems of drink during 
the last quarter of a century. 





The appointment of Sir Neville Chamberlain to 
succeed that distinguished soldier, the late Sir Donald 
Stewart as Field-Marshal, is a matter for very great 
satisfaction. Sir Neville Chamberlain possesses the 
soldierly qualities and a broad and statesmanlike temper 
not always to be found accompanying these qualities, 
the combination of which made his predecessor so 
splendid a servant of his country. The new Field- 
Marshal was one of the first to warn us against the mad 
follies of a Forward frontier policy, and events have 
shown that if the Government had relied upon his 
mature wisdom, instead of trusting to the com- 
placent optimism of the present Viceroy, we should 
have been spared that chapter of disasters which is 
known as the Tirah campaign, and India’s case at this 
moment would have been a little less desperate. The 
Manchester Guardian reminds us that it was Sir Neville 
Chamberlain who wrote in April, 1895— 

“To make a military road through Swat and Bajaur and to 
expect to keep it open without coming into conflict with the 
tribesmen is to my mind devoid of reason,” 

and he said during the Tirah campaign :— 

“No nation is more alive than our own to the spirit of 
patriotism : but unfortunately in my opinion the notion prevails 
far too greatly amongst us that this sentiment and impulse is 
set aside as of no moment whenever we come into contact with 
it in others io whom we are opposed.” 

There never was a time to which Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain’s protest was more appropriate than the present 
crisis. His appointment is a matter for congratulation 
to the country, and 1.t us add that it retlects credit on 
the Government. 


THE death of the Duke of Argyll removes from the 
world a man of much i:.tellectual vivacity and of free- 
dom, if not independence, of thougl.t. A game debater 
and controvei sialist who loves fighting is sure to make 
a mark in party warfare. The Duke of Argyll was also a 
natural orator, whose eloquence has served many small 
and some great causes. Scotch Patronage Bilis and 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bills were his favourite quarry in 
the House of Lords. But in the best years of his life 
he deserved the gratitude of Liberals by his sympathy 
with the North, when almost the whole of our territorial 
aristocracy was ranged on the other side, and by the 
splendid support which he rendered to Mr. Gladstone 
in the great agitation against Imperialism in the late 
seventies. Like Mr. Gladstone and the Duke of West- 
minster, he assailed the Turkish and Afghan policy of 
Lord Beaconstied, both in print and on the platform ; 
and when the Sultan’s Armenian atrocities became 
known the three veteran crusaders were again found 
together appealing in vain to the base materialism of 
the “new age.” 


Tue Duke was one of All the Talents in the Cabinet 
of Lord Aberdeen. He served also in the Cabinets of 
Lord Palmerston and in the first and second Adminis- 
trations of Mr. Gladstone, from whom he parted on the 
Irish Land Bill of 1881 after an intimate political con- 
nection of thirty years, not seriously disturbed by a keen 
ecclesiastical difference in 1874. Besides the famous 
“ jelly-fish ” simile, the Duke made many good hits in 
the course of his long life, one of the best being his 
comparison of the safeguards in the Home Rule Bill to 
the old woman’s sea-beach cottage, which “ would be 
very comfortable if it only kept out the ocean.” With 
the Duke's writings few men are, or will ever be, 
competent to deal, and these few are to be pitied. The 
Unseen Foundations of Society is a diffuse compilation 
rather in the manner and style of Mr. Lecky’s later 
work. The Duke loved to peck holes in the theories of 
great men and small—for Lyell, Darwin, Huxley and 
Spencer have all been subjected to this process, as well 
as Mr. Kidd and the smaller Socialistic fry. At one 
time he took in hand Mr. Cobden, at another Ricardo. 
Intellectual modesty was not to be expected from the 
chief of a great Highland clan with a taste for Presby- 
terian theology and an aptitude for preaching. 
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ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA. 


of the Australian Commonwealth Bill with a view 
to showing exactly how far appeals to the Judicial Com- 
mittee were intended to be curtailed by the famous 
Clause 74, and we discussed what should be the Liberal 
attitude if Australia persisted in demanding the Consti- 
tution which her statesmen, after conferences innumer- 
able, have drafted for he . In the interval events have 
moved apace—Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch has been 
issued, the reply of the five Australian Premiers has been 
first misrepresented by cable and then corrected by the 
publication of the full text, and Parliament has 
reassembled—and now it is necessary to apply the 
conclusions drawn from last week’s hypothesis to the 
facts of the new situation. And the task is not rendered 
easier by the infatuation of the greatest of English news- 
papers. For the Times, having committed itself before- 
hand to the proposition that the Privy Council clauses 
were “clauses to which the Imperial Government may 
reasonably entertain an insuperable objection,” has 
determined to fly in the face of plain facts and pretend 
that the Australians, so far from demurring to Mr. 
Chamberlain's tampering with their Bill, will, after all, 
rather like it! The foundation for this elaborate 
delusion was laid by a telegram from Melbourne, 
appearing on Monday, and representing that the 
Premiers, in their answer to Mr. Chamberlain, did “ not 
dispute the Imperial right to amend.” The actual text 
of the reply was published on Tuesday, when it was 
discovered that what the Premiers really said was that, 
“without disputing the constitutional power of the 
Imperial Parliament to amend the Bill on its own 
responsibility,” deliberate Australian opinion ought not 
to be lightly overruled. And lest anyone should 
imagine this little aberration was exceptionai, the Times 
at the same time delivered itself of a leading article, 
expressing “very little doubt” that the reply of the 
Australian Premiers should be considered as “ virtually 
an invitation to the Imperial Government to make 
amendments to the Commonwealth Bill giving an 
unrestricted appeal to the Privy Council.” Well, let us 
examine the terms of this invitation, which so agree- 
ably jumps with the inclinations of Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Times. This is what the Premiers wrote :— 
“ The only alternatives suggested in the despatches are—(1) 
amendment of the Bill, and (2) postponement of its considera- 
tion. Of these two the Premiers do not hesitate to say that the 


latter course would be much more objectionable to Australians 
generally, even than the former.” 


Was ever invitation couched in language so extra- 
ordinary ? The traveller who begs not to be shot when 
a highwayman levels his pistol at his head must, it 
appears, be taken to “invite” that gentleman to rob 
him of his purse. But this is not all: forty-eight hours’ 
meditation convinced the Times that its first construction 
did not do full justice to the pressing entreaty of 
the Premiers for the instant mutilation of their Bill, 
and so on Thursday morning we read—* The Australians 
do not regard it as an uncompromising non possumus, 
but rather as an intimation to the home: Government 
that the suggested alterations in the measure will meet 
with general acquiescence, largely mingled with positive 
approbation.”” We are lost in admiration at the clever- 
ness which extracts so much satisfaction from material 
so unpromising ; but it is clear that whether Australia 
shares with us in the future the blessings of the new 
Imperial Court >f Appeal or not, the English language, 
if the Times 1s right, already means something quite 


| AST week we attempted to analyse the provisions 


different in Melbourne to what it is generally under- 
stood to convey in this country. 

Now, if we discard the rose-tinted spectacles which 
the Colonial Office is so ready to clap on patriotic noses, 
what is the real situation? We believe it can be fairly 
summed up thus : for twenty years Australia has been 
hammering at a scheme of federation ; in the year of 
Jubilee Mr. Chamberlain discussed its details with the 
Australian Premiers, and urged that the appeal to the 
Queen in Council should not be assailed ; since then 
drafting and redrafting has gone on, and the compromise 
in Clause 74 is the result ; the Colonial Office watched 
the process, raising no real objection till the form of the 
Commonwealth Bill, after more than one referendum was 
settled and submitted ; then, and not till then, the Law 
Officers suddenly woke up to the truth and supplied 
Mr. Chamberlain with the materials for his recent 
despatch, with the result that while the Australian dele- 
gates in London protest that they have no discretionary 
power to accept the Government’s amendments, the 
Premiers in Melbourne declare that they are equally 
without authority and urge that “the Commonwealth 
Bill belongs in a very special sense to the people of 
Australia, whose only mandate to Governments and 
Parliaments is to seek its enactment by the Imperial 
Parliament in the form in which it was adopted by the 
people.” 

It is due to Mr. Chamberlain to say that, whatever 
we may think of the substance of his despatch and of his 
delay in launching it, its tone and temper are as con- 
ciliatory as common sense could require. And while it 
is a pity that Imperial objections should have been so 
long delayed, we think it obviously right that they should 
be frankly and fully urged before Australia embarks on 
her great experiment. It is, of course, perfectly true 
that other interests besides those of Australia are 
involved and must be given due weight. But the 
Colonial Office has been so busily engaged in contem- 
plating the havoc its chief has wrought in South Africa 
that most of the virtue of its proposals has gone 
stale with keeping. It is interesting to be told that 
her Majesty’s Government “are considering the terms 
of a Bill for enhancing the dignity and promoting the 
efficiency of the Judicial Committee by practically 
amalgamating it with the House of Lords, and providing 
for adequate permanent representation of the great 
colonies in a new court which it is proposed to create.” 
But why are her Majesty’s Government only consider- 
ing this Bill now? The situation which this proposal 
is intended to meet is no more new than the 
idea of the proposal itself. If the Government 
had shown an “ intelligent anticipation” of events 
in Australia they could have had their new Imperial 
court of ‘appeal organised and at work ere this, 
and then Clause 74 would never have swum into 
their field of vision to spoil the contemplation of 
Imperial triumphs in South Africa. As it is, the 
proposal has the air of being hastily pulled out of a 
pigeon-hole to bluff the Australian delegates, and the 
Premiers cautiously limit their approval to the admission 
that “the proposed new court of appeal for the Empire 
would doubtless present attractions to the people of 
Australia.” If such a court is desirable at all, there is 
no reason in the world why it should not have been 
constituted and sitting at this moment: instead of 
which, it is flourished by Mr. Chamberlain as a bait in 
much the same way as Old Age Pensions were flourished 
five years ago. The only difference is that Australian 
Premiers are not as susceptible to “ proposals” as 
English working men. 
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WANTED A POLICY. 


R. RHODES’ stay in England has been exceed- 
ingly brief. He has been, we gather, in close 
contact with Mr. Beit and some of the leading Helots 
of Park-lane ; but politicians of all parties, with one 
exception, have been very careful indeed not to allow 
his visits to them to be made public. We know, how- 
ever, that his journey would have been fruitless unless 
he had seen certain members of the Government and 
found out how much they were willing to do for the 
people whom he affectionately calls his “loyal share- 
holders.” The Duke of Abercorn once described Mr. 
Rhodes in a public panegyric as “a man of undefeated 
action,” and there is no one who more thoroughly 
deserves that praise in what concerns the art of political 
management. He has never been defeated in any plan 
that he has formed so long as a Unionist Government 
was the only barrier which protected the interests and 
honour of the British Empire from the approaches of 
Mr. Rhodes. It was in 1888 that Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Beit, with the assistance of Baron de Worms and other 
Ministers, persuaded the Unionist Government that it 
would be a grand thing for the empire if (without con- 
sulting Parliament) a little gang of financiers were given 
statutory power to “float” a territory as large as 
Central Europe. In spite of questions and complaints 
in the House of Commons—for a rumour of the designs 
of Mr. Rhodes got about—this huge job was perpetrated 
in the recess ; anda very few months had elapsed before 
the original grantees by a fresh issue of shares had 
pocketed as the proceeds of their Imperialism three 
millions of money. 

Here, then, Mr. Rhodes scored an initial victory. 
When the company’s funds ran low and it became 
necessary to restore financial credit by pillaging the 
Matabeie, seizing their country and raiding their cattle, 
he was again successful in avoiding Imperial censure, 
and he also got an advertisement of personal courage 
from a lady journalist whom he cleverly took with him 
to depict a conference with the Matabele chiefs. The 
lady’s description was telegraphed all over Europe, and 
went far to discount the horrible but authentic story of 
the mode in which this war was carried on, It was 
only some time afterwards by letter that a few news- 
papers told their readers how caves into which the 
wretched Matabele had fled were blown up by their 
civilised oppressors with dynamite. 

The Matabele War cost the company 4 or 5 millions, 
but its successful issue enabled Mr. Rhodes and his 
friends to put their hands again into the investors’ 
pocket on the strength of the “ highly mineralised region” 
which this war had opened up, as well as on the convic- 
tion carefully spread about and widely entertained (even 
before Mr. Rhodes and Lord Grey avowed the design 
openly) that the company would keep accounts for the 
purpose of transferring a debt on to the shoulders of the 
British taxpayer. This is a point which the Liberal 
party will have to watch very closely. The Chartered 
Company has not, indeed, complied with the article in 
the charter which regulates its financial accounts. But 
expenditure has been carefully put into a special account, 
and Mr. Rhodes has assured the shareholders that when 
the Company’s territories are taken over this debt will 
be transferred to the inhabitants. As “the debt” was 
6 millions two years ago, and as the population and the 
gold-mining industry of Rhodesia are already taxed out 





of existence, this, of course, means that another great 
grab will be made at the British Treasury. 

Now there can be no doubt from Lord Spencer’s 
speech at Edinburgh that the leaders of the Liberal party 
have come to see the necessity of formulating a policy 
about the South African war. There isa plain tendency to 
descend from noble generalities about the unaggressive 
character of the British Empire to distinct assertions 
about what Liberals desire to be done and what they 
desire to be avoided. 

The question therefore arises as to whether there is 
to be found under the sun any clear, decided policy 
relevant to the situation upon which the Liberal party 
can ask the country to reverse the verdict of the last 
General Election, supposing Mr. Chamberlain gets a 
dissolution in the autumn of this year. The Government 
will proclaim that they intend to annex when they have 
conquered, Will the leaders of the Opposition oppose ? 
That is hardly possible. Mr, Asquith’s definite declara 
tion, Lord Spencer's splendid pleas tor the principle ot 
nationality, Dr. Spence Watson’s great speech, the 
unbending, uncompromising Liberalism of Mr. Morley 
and Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Bryce’s courageous 
indictment of the war, have done much to save the 
character of Liberal statesmanship. We may even say 
that a steadily increasing majority of the Liberal party 
regards with abhorrence the development of the war 
from the pretext of equal rights for white men (with 
which it started) into a war for the destruction of the 
two Republics and the jerrymandering of political 
areas and representative institutions in South Africa. 
The Republics may yet be saved; but we cannot avoid 
the practical conclusion that they are not likely to be 
saved through the adoption of a common platform 
by the Liberal party in the course of the next 

month. That something can be done by the Liberal 
party as a whole to resist the cry for the extinction cf 
political liberty in South Africa we do not doubt. But 
the policy upon which the Liberal leaders can agree is 
a policy removed only a degree or two from that upon 
which Ministers will agree. The country is not likely 
to be impressed by the difference between black and 
dark grey. On the other hand we do feel that a better 
settlement for South Africa and its constitutions will be 
achieved if the Unionists can be beaten out of office. 
Therefore it would be well if the Liberal party could 
find a battle-cry. Such a battle-cry can be borrowed, 
and will be borrowed (if any political sagacity is left to 
us) from the unanimous sentiment which ran through the 
National Liberal Federation when it met at Notting- 
ham, “ Fight the Financiers.” Even Sir Henry Fowler 
admits that the gold-mines ought to pay. Even Sir 
Edward Grey Mames Mr. Rhodes. We feel certain 
that the whole Liberal party is determined that the 
Financiers and the Chartered Company shall not gain 
from the settlement and shall not be left masters of 
fields sown with the blood of Boer and Briton. Such a 
battle-cry would receive a tremendous response in the 
country. Public opinion is setting very strongly against 
Mr. Rhodes. His connection with Mr, Chamberlain 
arouses Widespread suspicion. The existence of a “ kept 
Press” cannot much longer be disputed. Few can 
doubt that international capital was spent like water 
in the promotion of the war, and that the Stock 
Exchange was wild with joy when it broke out. It is 
obvious, too, from the remarkable rise in Kaffirs which 
took place on the outbreak of war that the mine-owners 
were justified by Bourse opinion. It was not until after 
three months that prices began to fall and that people 
began to realise how men will fight for their indepen- 
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dence. Mr. Rhodes’ sayings that “every man has his 
price,” and that “the British flag is the greatest com- 
mercial asset ” which a jobbing millionaire can lay hold 
of, are only good up to a certain point. His calculations 
failed ludicrously in the case of the Raid, and they have 
failed magically in the case of the war. But he got the 
charter and the Wesselton mine, and he does not despair 
of making a good thing out of the settlement. With 
Mr. Chamberlain in power and Mr. Rhodes at large any 
disaster may be inflicted on Great and Greater Britain. 
This is what the Liberal leaders should impress upon 
the country if they wish to return to power without 
committing themselves to a settlement policy. Mean- 
while there are plenty of stout Liberals who will 
continue to hold the full faith and refuse to be stunned 
and cowed by the beating of drums and the braying of 


asses, 





THE ASHANTI TROUBLE. 


_ HE face of water is beautiful but it is not good to 

sleep on it.” The proverb, which is a West 
African one, is singlarly applicable to the position of the 
European Powers in West Africa. Ina few short years 
a country of surpassing richness and fertility has been 
absorbed, but the difficulties attendant upon the govern- 
ment of that country are extraordinarily complicated. 
The sense of security which the apparently successful 
termination of a virtual act of annexation brought with 
it has again been found to have reposed upon false 
estimates of native character and tradition, Four years 
after the deportation of King Prempreh, the Ashantis 
are once more in arms and the Gold Coast hinterland is 
in a state of effervescence. 

Although the general situation can hardly be 
described as critical now that the first portion of the 
relieving force has reached Coomassie, the outlook is 
nevertheless far from satisfactory. The neighbourhood 
is swarming with rebellious natives, trade is at a stand- 
still, and so powerless are the authorities to check the 
outbreak that a friendly chief has been attacked and 
five hundred of his people killed. All this is keenly 
disappointing, and in notable contrast with the glowing 
anticipations indulged in by the wiseacres, as likely to 
follow the military occupation of Coomassie and the 
submission of the Ashantis in 1896. The natural ques- 
tion which suggests itself is the reason or reasons for 
this unwelcome addition to our African troubles. On 
this point it is easier at present to make suggestions than 
to form a correct opinion. 

The uprising seems to have taken every one by 
surprise, including the Colonial Office, which is clearly 
non-plussed, though it is reasonable to suppose that 
more is known in Government circles about the matter 
than is judged expedient to communicate. The official 
theory, transmitted from Coomassie in brief and not 
very informing telegrams by the Governor, Sir Frederick 
Hodgson, is to the effect that having ascertained the 
whereabouts of the Ashanti “ Golden Stool,” and having 
vainly ordered the natives to bring it in, he despatched 
a small force to seize it, with the result that a collision 
occurred. We are thus led to infer that the extensive 
developments which have taken place since then have 
been due to the resentment of the Ashantis at the 
Governor’s action—a possible, but, as it seems to us, 


a doubtful hypothesis. The “Golden Stool,” it is 
advisable to recollect, is not merely the throne of the 
Ashanti Kings. It symbolises at once the political, 
religious, and family traditions of the Ashanti nation. 
It is a sacred and venerated object, embodying as it were 
all that is held most dear in Ashanti legends, and Ashanti 
custom. While the “Golden Stool,” emblem of a former 
greatness, still remains amongst them, the Ashantis may 
hope for better things, from their point of view. With 
its capture and confiscation by an alien Power, vanish 
all their political and racial aspirations. It is for this 
reason that one ventures to doubt whether Sir Frederick 
Hodgson, who is reputed a wise and circumspect 
official, should have deliberately flown in the face of 
native sentiment unless some very strong motive, such 
as the knowledge that an organized attempt at a rising 
in which the “ Golden Stool” would naturally play the 
part of talisman, appeared to urge the adoption of such 
a course. This consideration takes us back to our 
original query. On what grounds have the Ashantis 
risen against British rule, and why have the tribes not 
formerly in sympathy with them elected to join in the 
rising ? A belief in the weakening of the British power 
appears unlikely. The existence of a strong fort—the 
construction of which, by the way, cost some £60,0o00o— 
furnished with cannon on the site of their own eapital 
would, one might imagine, inculcate a very ditterent 
feeling. On the other hand, there are good grounds for 
thinking that the Ashantis have never really settled 
down since the deposition of their King. “ The 
failure,” as Miss Kingsley truly says of our little wars on 
the West Coast, “ to effect the desired end has been due 
to the want of power to reorganize native society afler the 
war.” That is the essential vice of our West African 
policy. We = destroy, and a proportion of what 
we destroy is better destroyed; but we fail to 
build up. That is a negative policy, and it can 
only yield negative results. What was the modus 
operandi in the Expedition of 1896? Kwaku Dua IIL.— 
or Prempreh, to give him his shorter tithke—submitted. 
He did more ; he grovelled at the then Governor’s feet. 
A conquering race is necessarily a proud race, be it 
white, brown or black. The Ashantis bitterly resented 
what they thought the abject humiliation of their King. 
But Prempreh’s submission was purposeless, so far as 
he was concerned. We insisted that he should pay the 
cost of the expedition. He declared his inability to do 
so, and, therefore, as the late Sir W. E. Maxwell put it, 
“forfeited his independence and personal liberty.” 
He was brought a prisoner to the coast and deported to 
Sierra Leone. The Ashantis had lost their King. 
Ignoring the passion of nationality, which the Angio- 
Saxon appears constitutionally incapable of recognising 
outside his own race, we sought to split up the erstwhile 
Ashanti kingdom into a number of independent chief- 
tainships, forgetting that the Ashantis had been for two 
centuries and more a nation. All that is most intelligent 
in native opinion in West Africa condemned the depo- 
sition and exile of Prempreh at the time. It condemns 
it still. If it were really necessary to have deported 
Prempreh, why not have set up another King in his 
place, and appointed—with every adequate safeguard— 
a British Resident at his Court? Such is the native 
argument and it contains the elements of soundness. 
The circumstance that it was not followed cannot but 
occur to-day to those who know something of West 
African tradition. There is another point on which 
one could wish that light were forthcoming. Charges of 
“impressing” natives for Government labour in the 
Gold Coast hinterland have been frequently made of 
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late. It has been stated, for instance, that the telegraph 
line to Coomassie was entirely laid by this system of 
impressing—.e., forcing the Chiefs under the threat of 
fines to supply so many gangs of workmen at specified 
intervals, and that much discontent has been aroused on 
that account. “Impression” is merely forced labour— 
inadequately paid—the corvée in short. Does the labour 
problem in West Africa justify the measures adopted to 
meet it? It is well known that the authorities have had 
the greatest difficulty in obtaining labour for the Sekond- 
Tarkwa Railway, owing to continual complaints of bad 
pay and ill treatment. Then there is the question of the 
newly constructed land laws and liquor licences, and the 
grievances which the natives allege they suffer from 
under these heads. It behoves all those who are solici- 
tous for the success of our rule in West Africa to make 
strict inquiry into these matters, and to insist that the 
native gets fair play. The example of Sierra Leone 
ought to serve as a warning to people who are disposed 
to deprecate criticism of Colonial Office methods. The 
essential truth is that until public opinion in this country 
makes up its mind seriously to study the problem of 
West African politics, we shall go on blindly groping in 
the dark, and be constantly liable to unpleasant surprises, 
of which the present Ashanti rising is a typical example. 
Let it be borne in mind that Great Britain numbers some 
forty million subjects in her West African possessions. 
The task of governing them is one which calls for states- 
manship of a high order, and it is precisely that form of 
statesmanship which up to the present has been so con- 
spicuously lacking. 


M. 





THE LEGEND OF LEYDS. 


"THE humourists to whom is committed the task of 
regaling a public still eager to miss nothing of that 
unequivocal tribute to our greatness, the frowns of the 
world, with a stimulating daily fare of sneers and threats 
and slanders capable, in the nature of the case, of little 
variation, owe a great deal to the Dutch gentleman, 
once a schoolmaster and* now a strolling diplomatist, 
whose mobility shows him to have assimilated in such 
a remarkable measure the peculiar strategy of his 
adopted countrymen. He flits from capital to capital of 
our old Europe; he is seen, or smelt, at any rate, in 
several at once, and the rapidity of his manceuvres— 
retreats that are so often interpreted as advances, and 
advances that wear perpetually the pious aspect of 
retreats—is the more disconcerting as he is well known 
to carry with him a considerable and inexhaustible 
encumbrance of personal effects. Any one who reads 
the Times—and who, in these depressing times, can 
resist the promise of diversion seldom disappointed by 
the incomparable Opper ?—must be aware that it is the 
habit of Dr. Leyds to surprise, one after another, the 
periodic lethargies of his spokesmen with particularly 
effective and not disagreeable visits. He is the 
traveller for whom all doors fly magically open, the 
paragon of millionaires, an impresario who disdains to 
bargain with voices of talent, and thinks no price too 
high to pay for the pleasure of hearing the recital of 
his own compositions. 
To the charmed readers who peruse under the 





rubric oderint dum metuant the faithful reproduction of 
the Doctor’s inspirations in the foreign correspondence 
columns of our Press, there are doubtless consolations 
to be drawn from the record of his diabolical generosity. 
We confess that we belong to a minority who may with 
better reason be supposed to be jealous, to deplore that 
so much good or bad money (as you prefer) should be 
wasted abroad, which might be so much better spent in 
England. It is the ingenuousness of the proceeding 
that revoltsus! To think that so rich a man should be 
paying so expensively in Brussels, Paris, Rome and 
Vienna for what he might have without the asking, 
while here . . . . For the very simple truth of the 
whole matter, as it concerns the Transvaal Emissary, 
the Boers and the Virtual Unanimity of the Empire, 
is that if that long purse is used to promote in the Press 
of the Continent a cause that it would need wealth 
“beyond the dreams of avarice” to induce it to assail, 
we have been, for once in a way, deceived by our own 
newspapers which have spoken so alarmingly of his 
cunning. Conceive the vicious economy of the operation : 
M. Lucien Millevoye, let us suppose, or M. Drumont 
or the proprietors of the Secolo or the Hamburger 
Nachrichien are invited to write on their favourite and 
inevitable subject, in their favourite and inevitable sense, 
and lo name their own terms! Imagine them refusing— 
imagine them braving the convictions or the prejudices of 
their readers, risking their entire circulation among the 
faithful enemies of Albion and her works ; insisting on 
incurring the odium of a volle-face, and making them- 
selves the disinterested and martyred apologists of the 
British Colonial Secretary and the Napoleon of the 
Kaffir market : is the notion to be seriously entertained 
for a moment ? 
Or suppose the contrary case. Is it credible that 
Mr. Rhodes or Mr. Beit—large-handed men as we 
readily believe them both to be—would offer, say, to the 
Daily Mail or the St. Fames’s Gazette a sum of money 
in order to secure their continued co-operation in the 
cause of the Chartered Company? Does Mr. Cook’s 
stern confidence in the destinies of Anglo-Saxondom 
stand in need of so vulgar an incitement; or can we 
believe that the persuasion of lucre held out to him by 
Printing House Square added anything to the native 
savagery of Mr. Kipling? The thing is absurd. No ; 
our Imperialist statesmen and financiers are men whose 
business habits protect them from the gross and unpar- 
donable stupidity of paying people handsomely to say 
what they would say at any rate. It is fortunate for the 
journalists of the Continent if Dr. Leyds has learnt his 
economy in another school. 





THE AMERICAN CLAIM ON TURKEY, 


F one may be permitted to use a metaphor that 
might seem to degrade at once a useful animal and 
a noble nature, it would be germane to the present 
situation between the Sublime Porte and Washington to 
say that the Yankee red herring was once more being 
trailed across the scent by that curiously non-national 
group who are here called Imperialists, but in the 
United States Expansionists. 
For, after all, what are the characters always to be 
discovered in the trailing of the aforesaid red herring ? 
Something that America does not dream of doing, or 
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something that no one dreams of doing to America, is 
raised as a dangerous and immediate menace ; the world 
is implored to think twice before it lets loose the awful 
forces of the Anglo-Saxon alliance. 

Not that things have yet got as faras that. The diffi- 
culty with Turkey is (to use the Biblical metaphor dear to 
the kind of journalist we are quoting) “ a little cloud no 
larger than a man's hand," but it is certain that every 
effort will be made to magnify and exaggerate it, 
because it is known by past experience how much such 
incidents can do to throw an obstacle in the path of 
right action. 

Now let us see what kind ot people they are who 
exploit such incidents and who benettt by them. We 
ire at present engaged in a war which all the best sense 
of the nation condemns, which is in direct contradiction 
to the traditions of our past, and which must neces- 
sarily end—whether it be by a compromise with our 
opponents or by an attempt to ignore them—in the 
weakening of our international position. That weakness 
may at last be remedied ; we may (as we did after the 
folly of the Spanish war and after the folly of 1776) 
retrieve our position, but South Africa will and must be 
henceforward one of two things—either a permanent 
weakness or a lost member, The men who made this war 
were financiers ; men with no English interests, ignorant 
of English patriotism and, some of them, not even 
naturalised Englishmen. 

Consider the other side of the matter. America was 
recently engaged in a war which (from the point of view 
of the Continent) was immoral, but it had asa force pro- 
ducing it not only the excitement or ambition of politi- 
cians, nor only the money-power in New York, it had 
also and chietly the honest indignation of the bulk of 
the people of the Republic against what they regarded 
as the oppression of an American island and the par- 
ticular anger aroused by the charges officially made, 
though never substantiated, on the matter of the Marne 
disaster. ‘This war, whether just or unjust, was certainly 
regarded by the American people as a generous eltort ; 
it has left them with a legacy of very ungenerous 
employment, against which the sound sense of that 
democracy revolts with increasing energy. The United 
States as a whole do not desire to annex the Philippines ; 
they are determined to avoid any coercion of Cuba. 
Here, then, though the causes of the thing are widely 
different, you have the same feature obtaining in both 
countries : in England a group of financiers who feel 
that as the Boer war drags on it will grow increasingly 
unpopular, and who fear nothing so much in the matter 
as the example of the people of the United States (who, 
as being of our kind, protest against it more loudly than 
any other nation, and who, in their own case, are 
vigorously repudiating Imperialism); in America a 
similar group (as is it not even the same men very 
nearly ?) who know (though much more strongly than is 
felt here, for the war is older there and the consequences 
are beginning to be felt) that their game is nearly up, 
and that a diversion is necessary if they are to save 
Hanna and all that Hanna represents. 

It has been observed by most of those who are at 
present fighting the Financial peril in the various 
civilizations of Christendom that the power of their 
vpponents, though strong according to the mere 
numerical estimate, though able to subsidise the Press, 
and able also to exercise a peculiar pressure upon 
representative assemblies (not so much by direct bribery 
as by engaging the deputies or members as shareholders 
in their ventures), yet is vulnerable on the very side that 
it boasts as its principal strength—on the side of intrigue. 





The folly—to use an Elizabethan word, the brutishness 
—of the international speculators is the joint in their 
armour. Rhodes’ confessions, the books inspired by 
their agents, the bungle of the Jameson Raid, the choice 
of their agents in the Press, all show it in the matter 
which more immediately concerns us Englishmen. 
Surely it is apparent also in the example with 
which we are here dealing. What could be con- 
ceived less subtle, more blundering and ludicrous than 
the attempt to mix up the American voter with 
the affairs of Europe over a matter of £20,000 owed by 
or claimed trom the Sultan 2? Who can believe that the 
American Democracy will even take the pains to laugh 
at such a proposal Phe Devil's Shadow promises to 
rebuild, to punish, to tax, to do a hundred things—but 
pay he cannot > and thereupon a Viston 15 conjured up 
of Admiral Dewey (of all people!) sailing into the 
Mediterranean and occupying one of these ports for the 
virtual neutrality of which the great European Powers 
are willing to risk the chances of a great war among 
themselves. It is true that the United States, more 
respondent to the just impulses of indignation because 
they are more free, were readier than we to move upon 
the scandal of the Armenian massacres, and it is true 
that « recurrence of such outrages might (and perhaps 
that alone would) bring them into the affairs of Europe 
side by side with the general sentiment of all Western 
civilization—it might, though it probably would not. 
But the conception that such a catastrophe is to be 
provoked by a claim which is but a third of the import 
duty paid by one firm upon one product, and which 
is less than the capital of a humble merchant, is a 
trifle too ridiculous. It is on a par with the boycott 
of the French Exhibition ‘or with the Don Pacifico 
claim. 

Moreover, it is instructive to note who are the 
prime movers in this matter. To the discredited 
administration of Mr. McKinley and the monetary 
interests he represents it would be unfair toallude. We 
do not believe that the executive of the United States, 
approaching though it is the term of a somewhat 
unpopular tenure, has much to do with this particular 
folly. It is a creature of the Press; it is hoped to 
influence the Government, which there as here is weak 
and dependent upon Press opinion, by a newspaper 
agitation. And what are the newspapers chietly 
responsible for such an agitation? Precisely those 
which have been remarkable throughout the past five 
years as the agents of this cosmopolitan effort. In 
England the 7imes, in Vienna the Neue Freie Presse, and 
so forth. Mr, Smalley bitterly complains that “ the 
cash is not yet in sight;” the Austrian journal 
gravely discusseg the matter in a weighty leader; 
it remains for the French Siécle to add its note to the 
chorus and to cry the alarm, and before we know where 
we are the Public Opinion of Europe, the Public 
Opinion (forsooth !) of the labourers and artizans, of the 
honest merchants and busy professional men, will be 
cited upon the matter. Not that they will speak : 
they will neither mention the matter nor care for it 
an atom ; but a Press of this kind will insist upon it 
and foster it till each is persuaded that the rest are 
concerned. 

And note that in this kind of thing there is no 
necessity to take sides. We make no doubt that the 
Times will, after due deliberation, urge America to inter- 
fere, and that the Neue Freie Presse will urge her to 
abstain, and that the Siecle will (quite indifferently) take 
one side or the other. The point is to make the matter 
important by hook or by crook, and that is done by a 
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number of private people with interests at stake acting 
in the fashion we have described. Were they to succeed 
they would achieve this double success, their English 
branch would pursue its Imperial policy without the fear 
of foreign criticism—but as that would be in a new 
danger, the American branch would be able once more 
to control an unreasoning flood of popular sentiment and 
io canalize it after its own fashion. 

But they will not succeed. The quality to which 
we have alluded above inheres in all that this kind of 
power attempts ; the kind of man who is good at amas- 
sing millions in a hurry is singularly weak at judging 
reality and the mass of his honest fellow-citizens. He is 
like the burglar we read of in the papers, who understands 
to perfection the art of “ cracking a crib,” but who is for 
ever bungling in the most ordinary problems of psycho- 
logy ; not infrequently he resembles those robbers in Man- 
chester who for three years dug a tunnel leading to the 
safe-room of a bank, blew up the lock of the safe and 
grievously wounded themselves, though the strong room 
happened at that moment to be empty. And this safe- 
guard is providential, for if men such as these—in 
in the higher or lower sphere, as burglars or as High 
Financiers—were not cursed with folly, no civilisation 
would be safe. 





MR. BURDEN’S HOUSE. 


HE English-speaking race has not yet heard nearly 
enough of Mr. Burden’s House ; a few notes upon 
that case or shell of the man were indeed put before 
them last week, but there is much more tu know. Mr. 
Burden had never in his life accepted another man’s 
ideas of what was fitting ; he inherited, and he satistied 
himself—he never copied. There was therefore a 
singular harmony between his well-ordered mind and 
the house in which he lived. 

I appeal loudly to the Muse of History (whose 
name I forget and you never knew) to help me in the 
description of Mr. Burden’s House, for— 

The Muse of Tragedy would overstrain herself on it ; 

The Muse of Comedy would be impertinent upon it ; 

‘The Muse of Music never heard of it ; 

The Muse of Fine Arts disapproved of it ; 

The Muse of Public Instruction . (Tut, tut! 
There I was nearly making a tenth Muse! I was 
thinking of the French Ministry.) 

The Muse of Epic Poetry did not understand it ; 

The Muse of Lyric Poetry still less so ; 

‘The Muse of Astronomy is thinking ot other things ; 

The Muse of Polyhymnia (or Polymnia, who, according 
to Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, is commonly repre- 
sented in a pensive attitude)—has no attribute and 
does no work. 

And as for little Terpsichore whose feet are like the 

small waves in summer time, she would laugh in a peal 

it I asked her to write, think of, describe, or dance in 
the famous House of Mr. Burden; (and that makes 
eleven Muses. No matter ; better more than less). 

Yet was it a house worthy of description and 
careful inventory, and for that reason I have appealed to 
the Muse of History whose business it is to set down 
everything in order as it happens, judging between good 
and evil, selecting facts, condensing narratives, admitting 
picturesque touches, and showing her further knowledge 
by the allusive method or use of the dependent clause. 
Well then, inspired, I will tell you exactly how that 
house was disposed. First, there ran up the middle of 
it a staircase which, had Horace seen it (and heaven 
knows he was the kind of man to live in such a house) 
he would have called ‘“ Res Angusta Domi,” for it-was 
narrow. Narrow do I call it? Yes—and yet not so 


narrow. It was narrow enough to avoid all appearance 
of comfort or majesty, yet not so narrow as to be quaint 
or snug. It was so designed that two people could 
walk exactly abreast, for it was necessary that upon 
great occasions the ladies should be taken down from 
the drawing-room by the gentlemen to the dining-room, 
yet it would have been a sin and a shame to make it 
wider than that, and the house was not built in the days 
of crinolines. Upon these occasions it was customary 
forthe couples to go down in order and ina stately fashion, 
and the hostess went last; but do not imagine that 
there was any order of precedence. Oh, no! Far 
from it, they went as they were directed. 

This staircase filled up a kind of Chimney or Funnel, 
or rather Parallelopiped, in Mr. Burden’s house : 
half way between each floor was a landing where it 
turned right round on itself, and on each floor a larger 
landing flanked by two doors or either side, which made 
four altogether. This staircase was covered with 
Brussels carpet (and let me tell you in passing that no 
better covering for stairs was ever yet invented ; it wears 
well and can be turned, and when the uppers are worn 
you can move the whole thing down one file and put 
the steps where the uppers were. None of your cocoa- 
nut stuff or jim-cracks for the honest house: when 
there is money you should have Brussels, when you have 
none linoleum—but I digress). The stair-rods were of 
brass and beautifully polished, the banisters of iron painted 
to look like mahogany ; and this staircase, which I may 
take to be the emblem of a good life lived for duty, went 
up one pair, and two pair, and three pair—all in the 
same way, and did not stop till it got to the top. But 
just as a good life has beneath it a human basis so this 
(heaven forgive me !) somewhat commonplace staircase 
changed its character when it passed the hall door, and 
as it ran down to the basement had no landing, orna- 
ment, carpet or other paraphernalia but a sound flight 
of stone steps with a cold rim of unpainted metal for 
the hand. 

The hall that led to these steps was oblong and 
little furnished. There was a hat-rack, a fire place (in 
which a fire was not lit) and two pictures ; one a photo- 
graph of the employés of Mr. Burden’s business, all 
set out in a phalanx or, rather fan, with Mr. Burden in 
the middle, the other a steel engraving entitled “The 
Monarch of the Forest,” from a painting by Sir Edwin 
Landseer. It represented a stag and was very ugly. 

On the ground floor of Mr. Burden’s House (which 
is a libel, for it was some feet above the ground, and was 
led up to by several steps, as the porch could show) 
there were four rooms—the Dining-room, the Smoking- 
room, the Downstairs-room and the Back-room. The 
Dining-room was so called because all meals were held 
in it; the Smoking-room because it was customary to 
smoke all over the house (except the Drawing-room) ; 
the Back-room because it was at the back, and the 
Downstairs-room because it was down stairs. Upon 
my soul I would give you a better reason if I had one, 
but Ihavenone. Only 1 may say that the Smoking-room 
was remarkable for two stuffed birds, the Downstairs- 
room from the fact that Mr. Burden lived in it and felt 
at ease there, the Back-room from the fact that no one 
ever went into it (and quite right too), while the Dining- 
room but the Dining-room stands separate. 

The Dining-room was well carpeted ; it had in its 
midst a large mahogany table so made that it could get 
still larger by the addition of leaves inside; there 
were even flaps as well. It had twelve chairs, 
and these in off-times stood ranged round the 
wall thinking of nothing, but at meal times were 
(according to the number wanted) put round the table. 
It is a theory among those who believe that a spirit 
nourishes all things trom within, that there was some 
competition among these chairs as to which should be 
used at table, so dull, forlorn and purposeless was 
their life against the wall. Seven pictures hung on that 
wall; not because it was 2 mystic number, but because 
it filled up all the required space ; two on each side of 
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the looking-glass and three large ones on the opposite 
wall, They were all of them engravings, and one of 
them at least was that of a prominent statesman (Lord 
Beaconsfield), while the rest had to do with historical 
subjects, such as the visit of Prince Albert to the Exhihi- 
tion of 1851, and I really forget what else. There was a 
Cheffonier at the end of the room in which the wines 
and spirits were kept, and which also had a looking- 
glass above it ; also a white cloth on the top for no reason 
on earth. An armchair (in which Mr. Burden sat) 
commonly stood at the head of the table ; this remained 
there even between meals, and was a symbol that he 
was master of the house. Four meals were held here. 
Breakfast at eight, dinner at one, tea at six, and a kind 
of supper (when the children had gone to bed) at nine 
But what am I saying—quo Musa Historiae 
lendis ?—dear! dear! I thought I was back again in the 
! a thousand pardons. At the time my story 


or so, 


old times ! 
opens—and closes also for that matter for I deal of Mr. 
Burden in articulo mortis so to speak ; on the very edge 
of death—it was far otherwise. Breakfast was when 
vou like (for him, however, always at the same old hour, 
and there he would sit alone—his wife dead, his son 
asleep—trying to read his newspaper, but staring out 
from time to time through the window and feeling very 
companionless). Dinner was dead, and there was 
“luncheon” to which nobody came except on Saturdays. 
Then there was another thing (called by the old name 
of dinner) at half-past seven, and what had happened to 
supper no one ever made out. Some people said it had 
gone to Prince's, but certainly Mr. Burden never 
followed it there. 

On the next floor was the Drawing-room, noted for 
its cabinet of curiosities, its small aquarium, its large 
sofa, its piano and its inlaid table. The back of the 
drawing-room was another room beyond folding doors. 
This would have been convenient if a ball had ever been 
given in the house. On the other side were the best 
bedroom and a dressing-room. Each in its way what 
might be expected, save that at the head of the best 
bed were two little pockets as in the time of our grand- 
fathers ; also there was a Chevalier looking-glass and 
on the dressing-table a pincushion with pins arranged 
in a pattern. The fireplace and mantelpiece were of 
white marble and had on them two white vases picked 
out in bright green, a clock with a bronze upon it 
representing a waiter dressed up as a medieval knight, 
and on the wall were two texts, each illuminated. 
There was also in the room a good wardrobe of a kind 
now difficult to get, made of cedar and very reasonable 
in arrangement. There was, moreover (now it occurs to 
me), a little table for writing on ; there was writing 
paper with “ Wood Thorpe” on it, but there were no 
stamps, and the ink was dry in the bottles (for there 
were two bottles). 

Well, now, shall I be at the pains of telling you 
what there was upstairs? NotI! lIamtired enough as 
it is of detailing all these things. There were four bed- 
rooms. They were used by the family, and above there 
was an attic which belonged to the servants. The 
decoration of the walls was everywhere much the same, 
save that it got a little meaner as one rose, till at last, in 
the top rooms of all, there was nothing but little photo- 
graphs of sweethearts or pictures out of illustrated 
papers stuck against the walls. The wall paper, that 
had cost 3s. 3d. a piece in the hall and dining-room, and 
7s. 6d. in the drawing-room, suddenly began to cost 
1s. 4d. in the upper storey, and the attic was merely 
whitewashed. 

One thing more there was, a little wooden gate. It 
had been put there when the children were little, and 
had remained ever since at the top of the stairs. Why? 
Was it mere conservatism? Was it romance? Mr. 
Burden was proud of being a practical man, and the 
little gate was in the way; it is true he never had to 
shut and open it on his way to bed, and but rarely ever 
saw it. Did he leave it there from a weak sentiment or 
from a culpable neglect? He was not a sentimental 





man ; on the other hand, he was not negligent. There 
is a great deal to be said on both sides, and it is too late 
to discuss that now. 

Heaven send us all such a house, or a house of some 
kind ; but Heaven send us also the liberty to furnish it 
as we choose. For this it was that made Mr. Burden’s 
joy: he had done what he liked in his own surroundings, 
and I very much doubt whether the people who live in 
Queen Anne houses or go in for timbered fronts can say 
the same. This liberty and self-expression of Mr. 
Burden is so remarkable a thing that (in spite of its 
apparent uselessness) I shall in the future detail his yet 
more startling adventures, 


H. b. 





THE NEW GALLERY. 
F there is one feature of the New Gallery’s summer 
exhibitions more prominent than the rest it is the 
fact that one sees here an abnormal amount of work by 
artists who do nat exhibit elsewhere in London, or, if 
they do so, it is without ostentation. These at the New 
Gallery have honour and line space, and are infinitely 
better off than if they were plumped into the midst of 
the gigantic muddle at Burlington House ; they have, 
at least, the chance of being properly viewed by those 
who want to look at them. Their presence, however, 
does not mean that New Gallery art runs in any par- 
ticular groove, even if it has one or two special cha- 
racteristics. On the contrary, it represents no single 
type. It is bound by no hoary traditions such as hang 
round the neck, say, of the New English Art Club. It 
is comparatively unfettered and free and, generally 
speaking, fairly representative of the many artistic 
entities. The principle of personal selection, which 
may after all be the correct ahd only explanation of the 
feature referred to, also gives the exhibition a sort of 
coherency which is rarely found in our larger shows. 
And the hanging, discriminate this year as ever, tends 
to smooth over*the little incongruities which one may 
discover in the circumstance of the artistic lion lying 
down with his brother lamb, or perhaps one should say, 
of the professional painter hanging up with the amateur 
prince. 

In addition to the chance of tinding undiscovered 
talent, another special privilege is given to the visitor to 
the New Gallery. It lies in the certainty of finding one 
or two or more examples of pre-Raphaelitism—not the 
tame substitutes for and compromises with that much 
misinterpreted school, but the genuine articles of paint 
and particularism which are in these latest examples 
even more merciless than the medieval art that they 
claim to revive. In the South Room I noticed two 
very large specimens, the “Spear of Ithuriel,” by 
Mrs. Evelyn de Morgan, and the “ Expulsion,” by Mr. 
R. Spencer Stanhope. The first of these shows a certain 
decorative and lyrical grace, and the cast-iron tlowers 
at the base of the “ Expulsion ” carry with them a sort 
of uncanny fascination. So also does the expelling 
angel until one finds out how he is done. The senti- 
ment, however, of both these works is as archaic as 
their treatment. Inevitable as they are, these pictures 
strike one as being amongst the less interesting things 
in the exhibition. But then the exhibition, with any 
failings it may have, is very interesting indeed ; less so 
in the whole than in many of the parts which go to 
make it. Individual strength has, perhaps, a better 
chance here than anywhere else in London. Collec- 
tively, this strength is not so apparent. 

It would be difficult to say whether the gallery is 
strongest in portraiture, figure subjects, or landscape. 
We find the forces of Messrs. Sargent and J. J. Shannon 
arrayed against those of Messrs. East, Brangwyn, 
Matthew Hale and Henrietta Rae. Of these Mr. 
Sargent is, possibly, the least prominent on the present 
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occasion, though he could never be insignificant. His 
portrait of the Honourable Victoria Stanley, if it shows 
no new departure, is a finely characteristic piece of 
painting. That of Major-General Ian Hamilton is only 
the echo of the magnificent picture in last year’s exhi- 
bition, but the subject adapts itself more readily than 
the other to the artist’s peculiar talent and is, therefore, 
to be preferred. A child’s face on canvas requires a 
certain quality of tenderness to redeem it from :nsipidity, 
and Mr. Sargent has proved ere now that he does not 
lack that quality. He can idealise with the greatest of 
our idealists in time and place. But he has strict con- 
victions on the observance of the time and place, and 
these preclude portraiture. He is too faithful and too 
direct a student of nature to mingle his idealism with 
his whole-hearted representation of the living. With 
regard to Mr. Shannon’s contributions, he is generous 
where Mr. Sargent stints, that is, in the matter of cubic 
space. The North Room holds two full-length portraits 
by his hand, that of his wife being as good work as he 
has ever done—a fine tone study, dexterously painted, 
without any of the petty clevernesses which are the bane 
of modern portrait art, the affectation of impressionist 
painters who want to fly before they have learned to 
walk. 

Turning to the landscape men, the most important 
picture contributed by Mr. Alfred East is “ Early Dawn, 
Lago Maggiore,” a fine colour scheme with much of the 
tender mystery which characterised the artist’s work of 
four or five years ago. Those whom the Academy 
loves sufficiently to absorb have a way of disappointing 
their friends—except where individuality is so strong as 
to break any barrier. Mr. East, however, has not yet 
at any rate bowed himself to the gods of convention ; 
this picture of his is in its way unique. Through the 
branches and over the tops of trees, looming mistily 
through the uncertain light, the eye goes straight to 
distant hills aglow with a delicate glory. On the whole 
this conception of an Italian sunrise, exquisite in colour 
and feeling, pleased me better than any other landscape 
in the exhibition, although it contains a very fine example 
of Mr. Matthew Hale’s work in “The Sea-Wolves’ 
Raid,” not to mention others, Mr. Hale’s dramatic 
fancy generally expends itself on vikings and mermaids. 
Here a slightly different note is struck. These sea- 
wolves, lifting their captured women into the boats, are 
very real and very savage, and from the barbarous 
hordes struggling waist-deep in the rolling green swell 
to the village burning tragically in the distance the 
action throughout is intense. Amongst the other things 
in the West Room there are many that are almost 
equally deserving of praise ; but they cannot for obvious 
reasons be more than just mentioned. Such, for instance, 
are Mr. Ernest Parton’s “ A Meadow Stream,” a truly 
Partonian and poetical landscape, Mr. Moffatt Lindner’s 
broadly handled “Fresh Breeze on the Maas,” Mr. 
Parsons’ “ The Weir Pool,” Mr. Arthur’ Ryle’s 
“The Moated Grange,” and Mr. Bertram Priestman’s 
“Watering Cattle.” In seascape it would seem that 
there is not the same field for variety ; here it is neither 
good nor bad ; and even Mr. Napier Hemy, who knows 
and appreciates the sea better than any one since Henry 
Moore, is a little disappointing. His “A Fisherman's 
Harbour” scarcely escapes the suggestion of having 
been made to order. Possibly the most successful work 
of its kind on view is Mr. Robert Allen’s * All Hands on 
Deck.” Mr. Allen’s art belongs to the robuster sort ; he 
appreciates the atmospheric possibilities of much 
paint ; he never niggles, Every now and then his free 
application of colour gives a glutinousness to his surfaces 
which many might think undesirable and unnecessary, 
but if his method is a trifle too obvious, it is frequently 
justified by more than usually excellent results. This 
picture is a case in point. 

Finally, there is a subtle and exceedingly beautiful 
blend of.colour in Mr. Brangwyn’s “ Charity,” and Mrs. 
Normand’s two:allegorical subjects deserve more’ men- 
tion than they can possibly receive here. The same 


remark applies to the sculpture and the small selection 
of utilitarian art in the Central Hall. Chief amongst 
those that are worthy of notice are a delicately 
modelled head and shoulders by M. Emil Fuchs, 
entitled “The Coquette,” and an elaborately wrought 
overmantel in enamel and ivory by Mr. Alexander 
Fisher. Judging by Mr. Fisher’s work here and in the 
International Exhibition last year, he is making a very 
emphatic bid for first place in this little understood 
branch of fine art. 

The somewhat despised balcony is one of the most 
interesting I have seen for years, 


F. J. M. 





THE THEATRE, 
MR. WYNDHAM AS “CYRANO.” 


| N spite of the heroic efforts of Mr. William Archer 

to foster the home-grown British drama, the 
successes of one theatrical season in Paris are still the 
managerial plums of the following year in London. A 
play which draws tout Paris is expected to be so certain 
of also drawing tout Londres that the English rights are 
quickly snapped up, the play’s history or its morals are 
altered to suit the conservative traditions of the British 
theatre, and the author’s name in very small letters and 
the “ adapter’s” in very large ones appear on the bills 
of the London playhouse. If the circumstances had 
allowed it, Cyrano de Bergerac would, doubtless, have 
been treated in such a way, and with a large nosed Sir 
Philip Sidney, or other Elizabethan gallant, for Cyrano, 
and the battle of Zutphen for the siege of Arras, would 
have drawn a well deserved recognition from the 
patriotic enthusiasm of the English public. But the 
success of this method involves, what is usually easily 
assured, a complete ignorance of the original play on 
the part of London playgoers. With Cyrano it 
could not, of course, be attempted. Even if the 
public could be trusted to have heard nothing 
of its literary success, it has already been acted 
in London during two successive seasons by the 
French company. The result is that an English 
presentation is tied to being, firstly, a translation into 
another language (with the proper names most vilel 
pronounced) of what is already almost a classic, and, 
secondly, a feat of emulation by the leading actor of 
another who has been the “ creator” of the part in the 
author’s tongue. All this is obviously against its chances. 
Moreover, it is giving the public what is virtually an old 
entertainment. The fact that M. Coquelin’s second visit 
with the piece to London was not entirely a success was 
not in itself a good omen, and Mr. Wyndham’s public 
is almost limited to the few who have not yet seen it at 
all and the curious who are fond of good acting—also 
few—and who would like to see what the English 
comedian will make of the part. There is a third and 
large class who might profitably go again, but few of 
them will have the courage to confess that when they 
saw it in French they did not understand a word. 

In fact, the whole thing is a four de force. “Quel 
geste !’’—the two words of Cyrano in defence of the 
throwing of his last purse to the actors—are the epitome 
of the gallant pose of the play; and it was a four de 
force for English actors and actresses to try and repro- 
duce this pose, whether in the chattering gaiety of the 
Salle de Bourgogne, the elaborate extravagance of the 
poets in the confectioner’s shop, or the swaggering 
gallantry of the cadets on the field of battle. It was a 
tour de force to try and persuade an English gallery to 
cheer sentiments of French patriotism. It was a four 
de force for an English actor to challenge a Frenchman 
in a tfanslation’of his own part. Mr. Wyndham made 
it all rather more of a iour de force by presenting on a 
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stage admirably suited to modern drawing room comedy 
scenic and spectacular effects which require the expanse 
of proscenium and the distance from the audience 
which can be supplied only by a theatre as large as, say, 
the Adelphi. Not that the play was badly mounted. 
It was well done. The scenery was good, the first act, 
of the theatre, rich and exact, the battle scene effective, 
and the third act, with the balcony, a very beautiful 
picture by Telbin, certainly better than the scene in the 
original production. The costumes, too, were all that 
could be wished, although in one point, the dresses of 
the cadets, they were too neat and too rich. But it was 
attempting too much. There was not room for the 
crowd, and the scenic effects missed fire. 

The interest of Cyrano in English resolves itself 
into the interest of Mr. Wyndham’s acting. Is his 
rendering of the part tine enough to justify the many 
incongruities which are involved by the translation of 
the play? And first it must be granted that if those 
who have seen Mr. Wyndham and not M. Coquelin have 
not seen the Cyrano of Edmond Rostand’s imagination, 
almost as much may be said of those who have seen 
M. Coquelin and not Mr. Wyndham. Some of us, who 
would yield to few in admiration of the piece, still felt 
that at the hands of M. Coquelin the part of Cyrano did 
not quite receive full justice. An actor who had at his 
fingers’ ends all the resources for commanding a smile 
or a laugh might be forgiven if he made the comedy a 
little too comic. He might be forgiven if his gallantry 
had a touch of the gallantry of Tartarin. He might be 
forgiven if in his sentiment he suggested rather the 
ridiculous than the ironical accompaniment of that 
enormous nose—a “ property” feature itself surely too 
frankly laughable. But all this did not improve the 
play. On the other hand, with Coquelin one could not 
miss the wealth of comedy that the part contains. One 
could not miss the extraordinary vivacity with which 
the scenes requiring rapid action were rushed through. 
One could not miss the masterly elocution which did 
not allow a syllable of the most headlong speeches to 
be lost, and which kept, through the most dramatic 
moments, the delicate balance of French Alexandrine 
verse. One could not miss the force and the spirit 
which carried the actor to success in spite of his 
limitations. 

With Mr. Wyndham the etiect was the direct 
opposite. He was least good in the daring gallantry 
and the more genuine comedy of the part. He was at 
his very best in its subtler moments, and especially in its 
sentiment. The bravado of the frst act needed quick- 
ness and dash; but Monttleury seemed more than 
necessarily a coward for retiring from the stage at the 
threats of such an unemphatic bully, it seemed scarcely 
credible that Cyrano really meant to fight a hundred 
men as he left the sa//e as the curtain fell. The 
ballade of the duel, again, fell flat, though it was 
scarcely helped by the translation. But both this and 
the famous “cadets de Gascoigne” are so clearly 
un-English that it may have been no more than the 
language which made the actor seem in each case to be 
almost ashamed of his boasting. 

The greater part of the comedy, too, was as exagger- 
ated as that of Coquelin, and not so effective nor 
so spirited. The rather meaningless extravagance 
in the parts of the duenna and the monk in the 
third act were repeated, and Cyrano himself was no 
more restrained. And with it all Mr. Wyndham intro- 
duced a trick of a thickness of utterance which may 
sometimes be successful in modern comedy, but exagger- 
ated and recurrent as it is in this play leads only to 
incoherence. This incoherence was repeated in the 
scene of the death of Cyrano. It was Sir Henry Irving 
in one of his least successful moments. At the same 
time it must not be forgotten that the grandeur of this 
dramatic situation was not touched by Coquelin. It 
requires an actor who will touch a deeper stop than 
either of these can command. 

But if we turn to the pathos and the sentiment of 


Cyrano, the performance is almost wholly admirable. 
The scenes with Christian in the second act and on the 
battlefield, the whole of the magnificent scene under the 
balcony are so well acted as to make up for all that is 
ineffective and even wearisome in the rest of the evening. 
The scene of the balcony is the centre of the play, the 
irony of the motive finds here its full expression, and to 
present this with success is to achieve much in the 
rendering of the part. The passion and the hopeless- 
ness of the words of love whispered in the darkness 
along the climbing jasmine, the tenderness of the voice, 
the terrible irony of Cyrano’sencouragements to Christian 
and of his claim that it is only the joy of the poet 
in his work that mark the triumph of his pleading— 
these Mr. Wyndham gave us with an intensity which 
placed his interpretation at once upon the highest level. 

Yet after all it was still a dour de force. The trans- 
lation alone will show that it could have been no more. 
If the ring of ‘“* Nous sommes les cadets de Gascoigne ”’ 
can only be rendered by “ Cadets of Gascony are these,” 
if the defiant speech whose every third line thunders 
“Non merci!” must be translated “1 thank you, no,” if 
the quickness of “A la fin de l’envoi je touche” must 
be “ The envoi ends with a final thrust,” and if Roxane’s 
command to Christian to elaborate the fancies of his 
love is merely “adorn!” for “ brodez!” the play is 
already heavily handicapped. And although the trans- 
lation of some of the phrases might perhaps be 
bettered—" No, thank you”’ seems at least the obvious 
rendering for one—it suffers in this case more from its 
inevitable than its evitable limitations. The whole per- 
formance is a four de force :—but to see Mr. Wyndham in 
that third act it is worth going far. 


P. C. 





WILLIAM COWPER. 


HE epithets “madman” and “maniac” are being 
freely applied just now to William Cowper, 
but not yet those of “simpleton” or “imbecile.” No 
one in his senses can consider his contributions to 
literature as anything but patterns of sane writing. 
Dickens speaks of dreams as the insanity of each day’s 
sanity. Granted that Cowper was personally not quite 
sane on one point, his poems and letters are surely 
the sanity of each of his days’ insanity. His surcharged 
spirit breaks out now and then in a moan of anguish, 
but it is only now and then. Such a letter as the one 
he wrote on May 20th, 1786, to his friend, John Newton, 
is an exception, and seems, by the way, to controvert 
Professor Goldwin Smith’s theory that Cowper was 
always in better spirits when the summer came round. 
Cowper writes :— 

“Tf the ladder of Christian experience reaches, as I suppose 
it does, to the very presence of God, it has, nevertheless, its 
footin the abvss. And if Paul stood, as no doubt he did (in 
that experience of hig to which IT have alluded), on the topmost 
round of it, | have been standing, and still stand, on the lowest 
in this thirteenth year that has passed since I descended. In 
such a situation of mind, encompassed by the midnight of 
absolute despair, and a thousand times filled with unspeakable 
horror I first commenced author.” 

Such passages are rare. As a rule, both in poems and 
letters he is, as he himself says of his friend Bull, of 
Newport, “lively without oe and pensive without 
dejection.”” Probably some such passage as the above- 
quoted one was in the mind of the author of Lavengro 
when he drew that exquisite vignette of the poet and his 
abode. Readers of Borrow may be glad to peruse it 
again :— 

“ Pretty, quiet Dereham, I could always love thee were it 
but for the sake of him who sleeps beneath the marble slab in 
yonder quiet chancel. It was within thee that the long 
oppressed bosom heaved its last sigh and the crushed and 
gentle spirit escaped from a world in which it had known 
nought but sorrow. Sorrow! do I say? How faint a word 
to express the misery of that bruised reed, misery so dark that 
a blind worm like myself is occasionally tempted to exclaim: 
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‘Better had the world never been created than that one so 
kind, so harmless, and so mild should have undergone such 
intolerable woe!’ But it is over now ; as there is an end of 
joy, so has affliction its termination. . . But peace to 
the unhappy one, he is gone to his rest ; the death-like face is 
no longer occasionally seen timidly and mournfully looking for 
a moment through the window-pane upon thy market-place, 
quiet and pretty Dereham, the hind in thy neighbourhood no 
longer at evening fall views, and starts as he views, the dark 
lathy figure moving beneath the hazels and alders of shadowy 
lanes or by the side of murmuring trout-stream ; and no longer 
at early dawn does the sexton of the old church reverently doff 
his hat as, supported by some kind friend, the death-stricken 
creature totters along the church path to that mouldering 
edifice with the low roof enclosing a spring of sanatory waters 
and devoted to some saint—if the legend over the door be true— 
by the daughter of an East Anglian king.” 

Versatility of genius! The same pen gave us in the 

same volume the wonderful coup d’ail of the Bruisus 

of England, concluding with the enthusiastic words :— 

“There was—what! Shall I name thee last? Ah, why 

not? I believe that thou art the last of that strong family still 
above the sod where mayest thou long continue—true piece 
of English stuff, Tom of Bedford, sharp as winter, kind as 
spring !” 

Is Cowper read and pondered nowadays, or is he 
in many cases—especially book-cases—shelved, respect- 
fully shelved, but none the less shelved ? Some, a 
diminishing number we think, read him only for his 
theology : others enjoy him in spite of his theology, as 
they enjoy Bunyan. A few delight in his literary 
charm and find it enhanced by his theology, not of 
course by the unhealthy view he took of his own per- 
sonal state, but they love the broad strong Christian 
lines on which he based his noble and stirring appeals 
to the England of his day. Cowper is one of the 
“small transfigured band” who draw us with the cords 
of love. From the moment we first heard, perhaps 
from our own mother’s lips, those ever poignantly fresh 
lines— 

“ My mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead, 

Say wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 

Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun.” 
We are his captives, and we condone his too frequent 
sermonising, his occasional prose cut in lengths, his 
uncalled-for digressions. The true Cowperian feels 
almost angry with Goldwin Smith, who in his able 
monograph is always tepid, sometimes frigid in his 
praise, and at the close in racing parlance “ hedges,” 
lest he should have commended him too ardently to 
suit the tastes of a distant posterity. The true Cow- 
perian can understand, but not easily forgive, the sneer 
of Swinburne in his Life of William Blake, at the “ tea- 
pot pieties ” of Cowper, but on mature consideration he 
prefers them to the Corybantic ecstacies and the vinous 
rhapsodies of the Anacreontic school. Like Aurora 
Leigh, The Task is a perfect storehouse of poetical 
thought, and if we are to drag the words sanity and 
insanity into the matter many of us would prefer insane 
poets and sane verses to some presumably sane poet 
who floods the world with the outpourings of Bedlam 
or Bicétre. In Cowper's Grave Elizabeth Browning 
has surpassed herself. From the magnificent opening— 
“It is a place where poets crowned may feel the heart decaying "— 
to the triumphant close— 
“ That Earth's worst frenzies marring hope, should mar not hope's 

fruition, 

And I on Cowper's grave should see his rapture in a vision ”— 
the bounding trochaics swell and surge, and we feel a 
crowned poetess has understood and helped us to 
understand one whose earthly crown was of thorns. 
Yes, and many a crowned bard since 1800 has been 
probably unconscious how much he owed to Cowper. 
Cowper needed no centenary to keep his memory green 
among his admirers, but the rising generation are 
fortunate to have such a “ years-mind” brought before 
them, lest in their admiration of more pretentious and 
cryptic singers they should forget one whose verse at 
its best is one of the priceless gems in the crown of the 
classic literature of England. 


T. De P, 


CRICKET IN 1909, 


ho ag that Easter is past, and serious cricket has 
b actually started, the prospects of the first-class 
season become a subject of the greatest interest to that 
part of the public which watches the fortunes of amateur 
sport. As regards county cricket, the championship on 
last year’s play rests with Surrey ; and the first point to 
be noticed in the chances of this team is the change in 
the captaincy. Mr. Key has retired from the leadership, 
and his loss cannot fail to be severely felt. Who was 
more likely, going in at about the seventh wicket, when 
runs were badly needed, to pull his side out of a difficult 
position? His mantle, however, has fallen upon the 
worthy shoulders of Mr. Jephson, and he will have the 
assistance of all the men whose efforts last year enabled 
Surrey to take premier place among the counties. 
What doubt there is must be as to the bowling strength 
of the team. Richardson is not the terror that he was ; 
Hayward and Brockwell are such good batsmen that 
they must require a lot of nursing ; while Lockwood's 
leg makes him scarcely dependable. But the captain's 
lobs are probably the best in England, and doubtless a 
new hand will be pressed into the service from the 
second eleven to strengthen this department. Of the 
batting there need be no fear ; of the fielding—enough 
to say that it is possible for a little more keenness and 
uniformity to exist than was apparent on certain occa- 
sions last year. 

Middlesex will again be under the captaincy of Mr. 
MacGregor, and this county, especially dangerous during 
the latter portion of the season, is sure to make a bold 
bid for championship honours. Trott’s wonderful 
success last year with the ball, however, almost obliter- 
ated the fact that Middlesex might easily be found short 
of bowling—a remark which applies more particularly 
to the side during May, June and July; a slow left- 
handed bowler would be welcomed. Mr. Foley and 
Mr. L. J. Moon will be absentees from the cricket-field, 
owing to their serving in South Africa. 

Yorkshire will be found to be a severe loser by the 
war, as both Mr. Jackson and Mr. Mitchell are at the 
front, and the places of these two gentlemen will be 
hard to fill, Lord Hawke will. of course again be in 
command, and this is a boon to the side not lightly to 
be esteemed. How many people realise what Lord 
Hawke has done for Yorkshire cricket? Mr. T. L. 
Taylor, of Cambridge, may prove of service, as he is a 
capital batsman and wicket-keeper. Brown, of Darfield, 
will very possibly obtain a regular place in the side, 
although with Haigh and Hirst already included this 
county is well provided with fast bowlers. The fielding 
of Yorkshire, moreover, in direct contrast to that of 
many county sides, is always a pleasure to watch, and 
the batting reputation of the eleven is in many trust- 
worthy hands, so that the chances of the county are not 
to be despised, in spite of the absentees. 

That Mr. MacLaren is going to captain the Lanca- 
shire Eleven throughout the season cannot fail to be a 
source of gratification, not only to supporters of that 
county but to all true lovers of the game. The county 
suffered much last year through lack of a regular 
leader, and by this new policy its batting strength will, 
moreover, receive a much-needed addition. Mr. Eccles 
is likely to play regularly, but Mr. Spooner hopes to 
obtain a commission, and is likely to be lost to first-class 
cricket, for this season at all events. Mr. Hartley wiil 
be available, but the claims of business will keep Mr. 
Ainsworth (who made so promising a début last year) 
out of the team. The constitution of the side will be 
much the same, save that Baker will be to seek, and his 
place both on and off the field will not be easy to fill: 
he has accepted an engagement at Harrow School. 
Briggs hopes to be well enough to take his place again, 
and all cricketers are sincerely with him in that hope. 
Hallam is again engaged at Old Trafford, but as to 
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whether he will be able to stand the strain of three-day 
matches there must remain a grave uncertainty. Mold 
is allotted a well-earned benefit, and Cattell’s bowling 
will probably be found to possess the sting it showed 
two years ago, as this winter will have enabled him to 
have a good rest, which his visit to South Africa with 
Lord Hawke’s eleven in 1898 did not permit him to 
enjoy before the commencement of last season. A 
* class’ wicket-keeper is a treasure to be desired ; but 
the fielding generally is nearly always up to the mark. 
It is to be hoped that Webb will train on into a reliable 
bowler. 

Sussex will have practically all the last year’s 
team available. Many have been the rumours with 
regard to Mr. Fry having gone to the front. Up to the 
present these have proved false; at the same time, 
there is just a chance that the old Oxonian may not be 
seen in the cricket field this year. K.S. Ranjitsinhji 
will again control affairs, and every one hopes that he 
will have lost none of his old brilliance. Pelf, late of 
Norfolk, is spoken of as being likely to assist the attack ; 
Vine will probably continue to improve as a batsman, 
and altogether the prospects of this county are distinctly 
bright. Of course, the bowling is always a little weak ; 
but this estimate should always be tempered with the 
memory of the perfect wicket which the county possesses 
at Hove. 

Mr. Kortright will, in all probability, be able to 
resume his place in the Essex Eleven, but the brothers 
Turner are both away in South Africa. Mr. Fane will 
be able to play with greater regularity, Mr. Owen will 
captain again, and, with the bowling always strong, 
Essex are sure to prove a hard nut for most counties to 
crack. In some instances, though, the fielding is not 
up to the best traditions of county cricket. As to 
Warwickshire, it is likely to maintain its reputation for 
strength in defence and weakness in attack. In the 
latter department Field was useful last year. Hargreave, 
late of Old Trafford, will be qualified, but he will hardly 
prove “ class ” enough. 

Mr. Mason will be at the head of affairs again in 
Kent. Here, again, the bowling is the department 
which is likely to cause the county’s well-wishers 
the most uneasiness. The presence of so many excel- 
lent amateur batsmen leaves little to be desired in this 
direction. Like Middlesex, however, Kent is for this 
very reason represented at her best in August. Of the 
bowling, Martin is not as young as he was, Walter 
Wright is likely to play little if at all, Alec Hearne’s 
bowling has not many terrors now, so that Messrs. 
Mason and Bradley are left to bear the brunt of the 
attack ; Blythe and Humphreys are spoken of as capable 
bowlers, and one of these two seems likely to secure a 
permanent place in the team. Gloucestershire are 
rather an “in-and-out” side. They will, however, be 
able to command, this year, the services of Mr. ae, 
as captain, whose energetic and generally effective 
example cannot fail to have a stimulating influence on 
the team. Mr. Townsend is, of course, a source of great 
strength, and Paish’s further development as a bowler 
will be watched with interest. But neither Mr. 
Champain nor Mr. Leach is likely to appear often. 
There is no greater loser by the war than Hampshire, 
and it is a question whether their eleven in South 
Africa would not be capable of making a good fight with 
the eleven left behind in England and likely to do duty 
this year: Mr. Robson will captain, but there is no 
encouraging news of young players, and it is to be 
feared that the prospects of the county are not parti- 
cularly bright. 

Notts has already started the season with a Colts’ 
match, without, as far as one can learn, unearthing any 
very promising material. The bowling here, again, is 
deplorably weak, and a worthy successor to Attewell is 
hard to find : Wass is dangerous but uncertain, J. Gunn 
steady but comparatively plain : the batting is strong 
with Messrs. Dixon and Jones, as well as Shrewsbury 
and Gunn on the side, but it is hard to disguise the fact 





that some new blood is badly wanted. Mr. Groves will 
in all likelihood be accorded an extended trial. Mr. 
L. C. H. Palairet will probably play regularly for 
Somerset, and first-class cricket can ill afford to lose 
so brilliant a player. Derbyshire will be captained by 
Mr. S. H. Wood, but the chances of improving mate- 
rially upon last year’s position are not bright. 

An interesting feature of the season will be the tour 
of a team of West Indians, and should the summer 
prove warm and sunny, they will doubtless render a 
good account of themselves. Captained by a right good 
sportsman in Mr. R. A. Warner, brother to the Middlesex 
amateur, they are likely to prove a difficult side to beat, 
as their fielding is quite up to, if not superior to, that of 
a typical county eleven, and there is no doubt they will 
teach us a lesson in throwing. Woods and Burton, 
among their bowlers, will cause some of our batsmen 
trouble : it is to be regretted in this connection that 
Cumberbatch was unable to make the journey. There 
are several capable batsmen who, if they can only 
reconcile themselves to the difference between the light 
of this country and their own, will prove worthy foemen ; 
in any event, all sportsmen will join in extending to 
them a hearty welcome to England. 

Of the Universities it is always difficult to speak. 
Messrs. R. E. Foster and T. L. Taylor are at the head 
of affairs at Oxford and Cambridge respectively. The 
one will be able to call upon the services of seven old 
Blues, while the other will have five of last year’s eleven 
to help him, Mr. Penn being in South Africa. It is too 
early to speak with any certitude of likely candidates to 
fill the remaining places. 


G. R. BARDSWELL. 





JUVENTUS: ANNI, 


PRING at last. Four, still, hot days put the matter 
beyond all questioning. We saw the great Sussex 
view growing pink and green under our very eyes. We 
heard the chatter of the spruces as the sun struck upon 
their gummy cones, and split the tough exterior seg- 
ments from the core. A cuckoo made merry in the 
chesnut tree, and the first swallow skimmed after the 
early fly. The sun was so hot on the weald that the 
cattle crowded under the leafless trees, and the guinea- 
fowl became too choleric for words, and flew at one 
another with testy cacklings, which ill beseemed their 
cool liveries of silver grey, and the elegant plumpness of 
that most edible company. It was really, for a wonder, 
piping hot. A big fly buzzed on the window pane, and 
we drowned his importunity with a song of Schubert's. 
An aged cyclist, spectacles firmly planted, was actually 
found sprawling on his back by the road side, coat open, 
shirt visible, waistcoat nowhere, with his beak dipped 
into a yellow novel. We positively saw a man, nota farm 
labourer, but an amateur, in his shirt sleeves, and the 
pleasant whirr of the mowing machine whispered 
“ cricket ” to our ears. 

Adolphus, who is well informed and wears an eye- 
glass, says that spring is a fraud, and that Théophile 
Gautier has thoroughly exploded it. “ What we want,” 
says Adolphus, “ is a certain embonpoint in our landscape, 
a certain mature gw | in our skies and our tempera- 
ture, and some rich plashes of colour to comfort the eye. 
In spring everything is wavery, timid, uncertain. The 
greens are fresh, too fresh, as if they were mixed with 
white of egg. The toilette of the chesnut, which it is 
fashionable to admire, is to me odious, and I avert my 
eyes from those half-expanded green fingers with their 
succulent contortions, As to the spring climate, it is 
abominable, made up of draughts and sputters of rain 
and washy gleams of sunlight. I can understand and 
appreciate hard, honest cold, but the half-measures of 
spring disgust me with their treachery. The whole 
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business is thoroughly effeminate and débutante, like 
Pre-Raphaelite art. In my opinion, one leaf from the 
beech wood in October is worth all the pale greens and 
pinks of April. Why, sir, it is pressed gold dust, full of 
stored sunlight, and passion, and midsummer experi- 
ence, and when the first frost comes, bringing the 
rigour of death, it sails down with such a stately slow 
descent, that one might almost believe that the air had 
relented, and was meditating for it some celestial 
metempsychosis.” 

Adolphus went on to explain that his taste was 
consistent, and that a detestation of spring was 
necessarily connected with a passion for Gibbon, 
Rubens and turtle soup. ‘“ None of your fugitive graces 
for me, sir,” he growled, and “strong meat for grown 
men.” 

We asked Adolphus whether we ought to admire 
evergreens, for some of us agreed with Joubert, the 
French moralist, in thinking that the hard polish of 
them was repulsive of intimacy. We hoped that by 
this device we might drive Adolphus into a corner, for 
we could hardly believe that a man of his sensitive 
nature would admire a laurel tree, and yet if we could 
get him to condemn the laurel, he would almost be 
compelled to sanction its adversary the larch. But he 
was one too many for us. 

“The principle of the evergreen,” he said, “is 
base. The evergreen does not play the game any 
more than the stone, or the long-lived tortoise. It 
does not share the pathos of mortal things. It has none 
of the tender iridescence of youth, none of the sunset 
hues of age. It is, among plants, the impeccable 
bourgeois that never dies. There is nothing heroic 
about the evergreen, unless it be sometimes the trunk. 
The trunk of a yew exhibits the stains and scars of 
time and the buffets and assaults of wind and weather, 
and I approve of it. But the leaf is of a stubborn and 
repellent grimness, and the shape uncouth.” We asked 
Adolphus whether he would upon consideration make 
any further exceptions. ‘“ Yes,” he said, “I except the 
cypress, and possibly also the stone pine, but from con- 
siderations of form only. And they are nothing without 
the deep hlue background of Italian sky.” 

At this juncture the clear chaunt of a thrush broke 
in upon our converse and very much disconcerted 
Adolphus, who had apparently omitted it from his 

calculus of pleasures. But he was not the man to own 
to a check, and as he turned away from the lawn he 
explained that the bird knew no counterpoint, and owed 
its success purely and entirely to the infectiousness of 
vulgar jollity. 


H. L. F. 





FROM ABROAD. 
THE WAR AND BOYCOTTING, 


HE most popular argument in favour of the war is 

that it will make the individual Briton top dog in 

South Africa. These rebellious Dutchmen are to be 
subdued once for all; their foaming jaws are to be 
agape no more. A second argument is almost equally 
popular, especially with the Rhodesian press of this 
country. There is to be a wave of trade prosperity the 
like of which has never been seen. Sir Edward 
Clarke has expressed doubts upon this point. Pro- 
bably he was patriotically howled down for so 
doing with all the natural indignation. He might, 
however, claim to be in the position of the prophet who 
prophesies what he knows. Already in this colony we 
have had a foretaste of what is going to happen in 
South African trade circles for some years to come. 
One of the results of the war will be one of the most 
rigorous racial boycotts any country has known, 





The boycott is not new in South Africa. Probably 
it is not new in any country. Most of us do a little 
boycotting now and then. Even in normal times the 
boycott—or should it be “ to boycott” ?—is a feature of 
South African life. Of all those who practise it the 
great mining companies are the experts. This 
morning I met an old Scottish friend, the chairman 
of a well-known corporation on the Rand. After 
hearing the usual remark that now the Boers 
would be wiped out in no time, I asked “ What 
about W——?” another old friend, local chairman of a 
great coal concern. ‘“ Oh,” was the unconcerned reply, 
“he had to go. He became impossible. You know 
how hotly he condemned the Raid. The Eckstein 
companies are their biggest customers. The Eckstein’s 
didn’t like W ’s politics. The London Board had 
matters represented to them by a mutual friend—of 
course, not by Eckstein’s, The London Board sent 
out nasty letters. W. , as you know, is not the sort 
of man to eat leeks. He resigned.” 

In Kimberley, the boycott has become so 
common a feature of life that it is scarcely noticed. 
The thinker in continents does not look after 
such things. That is done by smaller men. A 
Scotchman settled in Kimberley. He secured a 
valuable medical appointment. The income arose 
chietly from De Beers men. The appointment was 
rescinded. Mr. Rhodes did not love the doctor’s 
father. Did Mr. Rhodes boycott the son? How 
could any one be so un-continental as to think it? De 
Beers is, in many respects, a most admirable and 
interesting institution; it is a liberal employer, and 
its energy and enterprise in applying the latest 
labour-saving inventions deserve the commendations 
of its shareholders. De Beers on its political side fills 
one with a desire to kick it as hard as one can, and to 
keep on kicking as long as one has any kicking-power 
left. 

It formerly had four members in our Parliament--- 
the nominees for Kimberley. Now it has the four for 
Kimberley, one of its directors (£3,000 a year) sits for 
Capetown, its counsel sits for Albany, its chairman and 
one of its contractors sit for Barkly West, another of 
its directors sits for Namaqualand, a gentleman sits with 
him (Sir P. Faure) who would not be in Parliament but 
for the friendly influence exercised on his behalf by 
De Beers, and Mr. Julius Weil, the millionaire contractor 
to the Chartered Company, sits for Mafeking—a town 
which is to the Chartered Company what Kimberley is to 
De Beers. A solid body of eleven ina House of a little 
over ninety is not so bad. And it is growing. Last 
session the Secretary of the League confessed in a 
moment of heat, aroused by a taunt from the other side, 
that generous Mr. Rhodes “ contributed” to the pays 
ment of his election expenses. He did not mention the 
respective proportions paid by himself and Mr. Rhodes. 
When Mr. Barnato died the Kimberley Advertiser sug- 
gested the name of Dr. Watkins as that of his successor 
in our Parliament. A trusty emissary from “ the Com- 
pany” came in, an hour after the publication of the 
article, to say that “ the Company ” was not accustomed 
to local newspapers nominating men for Parliament till 
it had been consulted. When the news was circulated 








in Kimberley that Dr. Harris intended to found a new 


paper there, and starve out a journal which declined to 
go cap in hand to De Beers before expressing its views, 
leading business men came into the old journal’s office 
to say that they sympathised with independence, but if 
Mr. Rhodes’ satellite—or “ jackal,” as they put it in their 
sinful, vulgar way—started a new paper, they could not 
continue to advertise with the old; they dared not, they 
said; everybody knew what happened to tradesmen 
who went against “ the Company.” 

The Diamond City had a certain admirable 
citizen; a man who owned a large business kept 
up chiefly by people outside Kimberley. He went 
into the Town Council. A number of his fellow 
Councillors asked him to be Mayor. He consented 
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on being assured that he had a majority of votes, 
and that there would be no opposition from older 
men, against whom he did not wish to pit himself. On 
the day of election he was ignominiously beaten, owing 
to the defection of the men who had first approached 
him. He was puzzled. When he learnt that several 
of the other councillors had been to see “ the Company,” 
and ascertain its preferences in the matter, he was 
puzzled no longer. Had “the Company” threatened ? 
Not at all. The Councillors had gone in to talk the 
election over, in a casual way, and had asked somebody 
who had the honour of his individual preference. 
Curiously, his preference was not for the able man 
whom most of the Council wanted as Mayor, and 
strangely enough that man happened to be independent 
of anything the Company could do for or against him 
in business, for he had made a large fortune. A third 
coincidence was that he was believed to aspire to 
Parliamentary honours, but did not wish to sit for 
Kimberley as a mere nominee. 

A small newspaper published near Kimberley 
had a valuable advertisement of a business speciality. 
The paper criticised De Beers severely, on its political 
side. De Beers placed a large order for the business 
speciality. The advertiser got word that if he did 
not withdraw his advertisement from the paper the 
order “would not go through,” nor would there 
be any other orders from the same quarter. Did 
the secretary of De Beers intimate this? Infamous 
suggestion! The intimation came from a_ gentle- 
man who walked about and gave kindly advice ; 
a philanthropist at large. There are several such in 
Kimberley ; they have a sincere and disinterested liking 
for De Beers. One of them turned up on a diamond 
prospect which the diggers were testing, and of which 
they didn’t wish any one else to know until they had 
secured an option from the owner of the farm, it being, 
they were wicked enough to say, the good, kind 
Company’s way to buy up options sharp, if they heard of 
good finds. The rude diggers ducked the philan- 
thropist in the nearest vlei. And they gave him what 
in Lancashire they call “a leathering.” And, still more 
unkindly, they called him spy. 

The leading native paper, /mvo, said the other day 
that this war should have been averted, and could have 
been, by the sensible method of arbitration. Instantly 
a local merchant wrote to the local Rhodes newspaper 
and suggested that Jmvo should be “ crushed” by means 
of boycotting in the matter of advertisements. A 
number of Cape Town merchants state that they have 
lately received letters from their Dutch customers saying 
that they will no longer deal with them unless they 
advertise their wares in the local papers uncontrolled 
by the mining capitalists. 

Thus, with the boycott already acclimatised, it goes 
without saying that in times like these, when all who 
take strong views in politics—and who can live in South 
Africa and not take strong views ?—must be prepared to 
give and to get broken head and bloody nose, the boy- 
cott will play its part. It is often said that Dutch South 
Africa will settle down after this war as it settled down 
after the annexation of the Transvaal, and that as there 
was no dislocation of business relationships then there 
will be none now. But the conditions of 1879 were 
different from those to-day. The people are twenty 
years older, and wiser. Perhaps | can indicate the 
difference better by means of an illustration than in any 
other way. At the time of the War of Independence 
there was in the Rouxville district of the Free State 
a Dutch Reformed congregation of which tlie pastor was 
(like many other ministers of that Church) British-born. 
His flock built him a handsome church, costing £13,000, 
every penny of which was given by the farmers of his 
own and adjoining districts. The British settlers in 
that district were few ; they asked for permission to 
worship in the Dutch church. Permission was given 
(as it was given in Cape Town itself, for many years). 
When the war broke out certain members of the con- 





gregation went to the pastor and said that in view of 
what was going on in the Transvaal it did not seem just 
that the local English should continue to use the church. 
The pastor pointed out that it was not the fault of their 
British neighbours that the British Government was 
doing wrong; and he added that during six days of the 
week Dutchman spoke pretty vigorously of Englishman 
and Englishman did the same of Dutchman; on the 
seventh day let there be truce, and let the Dutchman set 
his neighbour a decent example. The sensible pastor 
carried his point, and throughout the war the local 
British continued to worship the common Father in the 
Dutchman’s church. To-day every burgher of that 
district is in arms against England. What is vastly 
more significant, the three sons of the English-born 
minister are in arms also, fighting with their fellow 
Free Staters. Whatever the nation may have intended, 
the Dutch in South Africa believe that Mr. Chamberlain 
had but one object—to add the Republics to the 
Empire. Consequently, as they happen to be like us— 
earnest, stubborn, willing to go far for the sake of a 
belief—not only will the war be prolonged as far as 
possible by people who (unlike the townsmen) don't 
care to what extent the system of commercial credit is 
disorganised; but whether we take the Republics or 
not, something like half a million Europeans in South 
Africa are going to do their utmost to injure British 
trade. 

The process has begun already. A Cape merchant 
ruefully told me the other day of an experience that 
befell one of his travellers. He was in an up-country 
district where many Dutch before the war were against 
the Bond and disposed to support Mr. Rhodes—more 
especially since several large fruit farms in the neigh- 
bourhood belonged to him. The traveller went into a 
store, and, knowing the store-keeper’s politics, felt 
justified in opening the conversation with the remark 
that in a few weeks all would be over, and the good old 
tlag would be floating at Pretoria. He was surprised 
and hurt when the storekeeper told him that since 
those were his opinions he need not open his samples, 
and that he need not come there any more. 

Another case. At the last election a meeting was 
held at a country store, at which the Schreiner candidate 
addressed the farmers. On the day of nomination the 
Rhodes candidate read a letter from the storekeeper 
(a Hebrew), stating that the Schreiner candidate had 
made at the meeting certain treasonable remarks. 
Instantly a dozen farmers who had been at the meeting 
rose and said the letter was untrue, and that not only 
had the candidate said nothing of the sort, but he had 
spoken in Dutch, which the storekeeper, a newcomer, 
could not understand, and, moreover, he did not attend 
the meeting. The Rhodes candidate withdrew the 
imputation, like a man, and accepted the disclaimer of 
his opponent (a member of the English Bar, by the way), 
and the incident ended. A few weeks later the store- 
keeper sold his business and left the district. The 
reason was simple: not a soul came near his shop. 
Since the Raid, ments feelings in South Africa have been 
stirred to their depths. 

Thus it seems certain that, whatever way the war 
result, the trade impetus predicted by the war Press 
will not come. The back-country trade in South 
Africa is immense. The American who comes and 
settles here will get some of that trade, because the 
Dutch believe that the American people are opposed to 
the war, and would proffer mediation but that their 
Government is the creature of the Trusts, and, of course, 
the Trusts are Imperialist. And the German will get 
more of it, because it is clear that the German people 
are hotly against the war. It is part of the irony of the 


situation that we are not only doing all we can to 
turn colonists into republicans, but also to strengthen 
the position in this country of our greatest trade rivals. 
One hears less bitter talk about England than one 
might have expected. But make no mistake on one 
point, 


Whenever the chance comes, Dutch South 
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Africa will “ give one’ to Australia and Canada, in a 
trade way, that they will not forget. The Dutch say 
that Canada with her racial difficulty, and Australia with 
one colony (Western Australia) where there are greater 
anomalies than there were in the Transvaal—Australia, 
whose own miners were shot down by troops in the 
early days—ought to have had more understanding, 
more sympathy. When the time comes to touch com- 
mercial tariffs, the Dutch are not likely to do much to 
improve the trade of Canada and Australia. The 
boycott is one of the first weapons in such a country as 
South Africa. Depend upon it, the next few years will 
see it applied unsparing by both races. 


ALBERT CARTWRIGHT. 


Cape Town, April, 1goo., 





THE RAVEN OF THE BAN, 


WO Ravens still inhabit the Ban mountain, and, if 
John Gwaeth-Waeth may be believed (in his 
cups), the male bird is five hundred years old, and has 
outlived seventeen mates. If this is true, it adds nothing 
to the mystery of the creature who knows all this silent 
countryside like a map—from the mountain-top to the 
sea on the west and the sea channels on the south. He 
looks with a calm eye on the other creatures that live 
there, for they must all die, and some of them, sheep 
and horses, will die by falling over the red Ban preci- 
pices in a mist. This means that his mountain larder— 
a cunning shelf in the red rock where it juts a 
few fathoms below the summit—will be full for a 
month, 

Now that he is so old, he will sometimes sit on a 
favourite shelf a whole winter's morning without appear- 
ing to move. He is meditating on the tloating odours, 
to him clear as written things, which are carried on the 
thin winter air ; resinous odours of the larch woods 
three miles to the east, and faint savours of the stubble 
fre in an old field of tares, and the powder-smoke that 
lingers after the shots where they are shooting 
grouse on the northern side of the mountain. One or 
two at least of the wounded birds, as his sense tells 
him, have escaped the retrievers. At night he will 
bring them in to his larder. A dead grouse, tainted to 
the tenth degree, is a pleasant thing. 

Below the Raven as he sits there on his red crag, a 
thousand feet down, like a sheet of dark steel, sleeps 
the Ilyn which men say is an extinct crater. But the 
Raven’s eye plumbs it easily now that the winter-solstice 
permits the whole shadow of the Ban to rest heavy on 
its waters ; he can see to its utmost fathom and see the 
great sleepy eels sluggishly moving there like uneasy 
serpents in its lowest cellars. John Gwaeth-Waeth 
declares a raven has no memory, save for the dead men 
he has tasted. But the Raven of the Ban remembers 
one thing : the thunderstorm which frightened the eels 
out of the llyn seventeen years ago, one hot August 
afternoon, until they choked Nant Melyn. Then the 
farm boys and the children took away by dozens 
these water-monsters that had eaten up the man from 
Myddfai, who had drowned himself in the lake that 
suminer. When the boys had gone oft with their creels 
and baskets, the Raven appropriated an eel too, by way 
of acuriosity. But adead grouse is much better than 
that. There is no proper blood in an eel. 

When the Raven had been sitting still and alone 
during four hours of the winter morning, he uttered one 
incomprehensible croak. It was as if the rock he sat 
on spoke. At that (if you will believe me, who hardly 
believed it when it happened) two things instantaneously 


L.of C. 


followed. First,a wind sprang up and vexed the crags ; 
then the Raven’s mate, an inexperienced young bird of a 
hundred and fifty winters or so, appeared from nowhere 
sitting and bridling apologetically on the extreme edge 
of his perch. To the wind, having apparently conjured 
it up by his single croak, the raven paid attentive heed ; 
to his wife, though there was a rusty comeliness in her 
great wing-feathers, and an ancient wiliness in her turn 
of neck and trick of eye, he paid none at all. The wind 
brought him news. His next neighbour was the raven on 
Precelly Top (he had lately killed a still nearer rival on 
the Brecknock Ban hard by). The Precelly raven was 
making forthe coast. Why? Because, with this change 
of wind, one of the sailors of the drown’d barque, 
Catrin Owen, was sure to be swept up to the south of 
Rhossili. This was properly a sea-purlieu of the Ban. 
The Ban Raven vexed his A:githognathous skull over the 
matter. An intense individualist of four or five cen- 
turies, hereditary lord of five commots, from Elfed to 
Caldy, he must maintain his principles. So up he 
Happed, half-creature, half-demon, into the wintry noon, 
uttering as he went one more croak, that the mountain 
crags repeated and remuttered to themselves. A 
moment later and his mate took wing too, but without 
croaking. 

And now, as he circled twice and thrice, with an 
audible pulse of wings, a deep reverberant rumour 
began under the hanging crags. It was like the sound 
of an army marching, drawing its engines of war along 
the mountain side, beyond the leit shoulder of the 
Ban. Attimes it grew imminent, as if the marching 
men must emerge ; at times it almost died away. It 
the Raven had only the memory his sires could have 
transmitted to him, it would have reminded him of the 
men that came out of the north and south, to fall upon 
Carn Goch : when the battle raged three days, and the 
ravens came from Cader Idris and Eryri and yr Eifl, 
and the bald-headed hill above the vale of Maentwrog, 
and other mountain tops, and gorged till they grew mad, 
and fell to fighting each other, and died there—all but 
one—on the same godless field. ‘Those were the heroic 
days of ravens. Who knows, he asks himself, as he 
flaps on lazily toward Worm’s Head, how soon they will 
not come again? 

As the sea-wind is blown up, soft and humid, it 
unlocks the earth and all its crevices. The fragrance of 
the mould, pent in by frost, comes welling up again ; 
and the grass is so sweet that it tempts out the rabbits 
at Midday. The Raven knows the particular savour 
of every kind of earth, every growing herb, every 
creature. 

He only does not like railway steam and the smell 
of smoke : coal-smoke, culm-smoke, worst of all copper- 
smoke, whose most distant waft, diluted by thirty miles 
ot air, he can detect like a burnt cartridge in the grouse 
runs. To him the houses of men are but monstrous 
unnatural traps filled with smoke—smoke which kills all 
the multitudinous odours of earth and sea, the airy 
messengers from every field, every haunt and lair of 
man and beast. What the Raven’s pantry, a thousand 
feet about the Llyn-y-Fan-fach, filled with its ancient 
fragments of decayed delicates, seems to John Gwaeth- 
Waeth, John’s kitchen with its culm-fire and tobacco- 
smoke seems to the Raven. But the male bird who has 
outlived so many wives on his shelf of the red crags, 
under the crest of the Ban, is destined, as one foresees, 
to outlive John Gwaeth-Waeth too, whose cwrw da and 
tobacco-smoke will not cure him. The Raven of the 
Ban, who has schooled himself to take a calm view of 
the graves that cheat him of his own, will count this 
winter in the mountain graveyard one more cut in the 
turf. Meanwhile there is the brace or so of spent birds 
in the mountain to be looked to, and still better enter- 
tainment on the sea-shore when he has ousted his 
neighbour from Precelly and the sea birds that have a 
taste for such things. 


ERNEST Ruys. 
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AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL, 
BY COLONEL H. B. HANNA. 


HERE are endless opinions as to the origin and 
merits of the present war, and an equal variety 
of view as to the terms of the settlement which is to end 
it, but no Englishman appears to entertain a doubt of 
our being one day ina position to decide what those 
terms shall be; and yet, apart from certain undeter- 
mined elements to be named later on, there is nothing 
in the military situation in South Africa to justify the 
confidence so loudly and generally expressed. 

To judge of the present we must turn to the past, 
and, luckily, historical parallels are not wanting. One 
of these—that with the American War of Secession, 
which has been ably set forth by Major E. S. Valentine 
in the current number of the Fortnigh!ly Review--is 
singularly close in many particulars so far as the course 
of events in the opening months of the two struggles is 
concerned ; yet the author’s implied conclusion that the 
same likeness may be looked for in the tinal stages of 
each 1s vitiated by the weighty fact that the American 
War was waged in states fairly rich in food, and 
abounding in forage, so that Northern military 
authorities were relieved from the terrible necessity 
of providing transport to supply the needs of the 
horses, mules and oxen, and could keep carriage 
tor the troops within reasonable bounds. The Penin- 
sular War has also a great deal in common with the 
present contest, and its history is instructive reading, if 
we bear in mind that the part which we are playing in 
South Africa is that which the French played in Spain. 
The true parallel, however, is with our own two Afghan 
Wars; for in these the natural conditions were so 
similar to those which are determining the course of 
events to-day—and where they differ the difference is 
so much to our disadvantage at the present time—that 
the probabilities are really great of there being the 
same similarity in their conclusions, and that, as we 
have twice invaded Afghanistan with the avowed purpose 
of establishing a dominant influence over its Govern- 
ment, and twice retired from that country, leaving not 
a vestige of our influence behind us—so we may enter 
the Transvaal bent on destroying the political inde- 
pendence of its people, only to fall back leaving that 
independence intact. 

In respect to their capacity for supporting an 
invading army, both Afghanistan and South Africa are 
practically deserts, though only in winter are they 
entirely barren and bare. In both the different lines of 
advance must be treated as absolutely distinct ; troops 
moving by any one of them being unable to co-operate 
with troops moving by any other, until their common 
objective is close at hand. The longest of those lines 
of advance in Afghanistan, that from the Indus to 
Kabul vid Kandahar, was 713 miles in length—our 
longest line of advance in South Africa, that from Cape 
Town to Pretoria vid Bloemfontein, is 1,040 miles, whilst 
the theatre of operations to-day is twice as large as the 
theatre of operations in 1838-42 and 1878-81. The 
topography of the two countries is curiously alike. In 
both we have high tablelands broken by rugged ranges 
and detached hills, and intersected by formidable 
ravines. In both the rivers partake of the nature 
of mountain torrents, rising and falling with great 
rapidity ; but, whereas in Afghanistan they ran, as a 
rule, parallel to our line of march and thus guaranteed 


a certain amount of water to our columns, whilst afford- 
ing a certain degree of protection to their flanks—in South 
Africa they intersect those lines, and can do nothing 
for our‘armies but impede their progress, and some day, 
perhaps, endanger their retreat. Apart from the rivers, 
most of which in both countries frequently dry up, the 
supply of water in each is scanty, precarious, and often 
impregnated with nauseous and deleterious salts. Their 
climates are very similar—intensely hot in summer, 
bitterly cold in winter, and subject, at all seasons, to 
sudden variations of temperature. Fever, dysentery 
and pneumonia dogged the steps of the British forces 
in the Bolan and the Khyber; fever, dysentery and 
pneumonia are dogging the steps of our troops in Natal 
and the Orange Free State. In Afghanistan, hunger, 
thirst, overwork and lack of clothing and shelter 
swept away thousands of cavalry horses and tens 
of thousands of transport animals; hunger, thirst, 
overwork and lack of clothing and_ shelter are 
doing the same cruel work in South Africa, but to these, 
in the present case, must be added the ravages of the 
mysterious sickness which is said to attack every horse 
born in or brought into the latter country, and to prove 
fatal in three cases out of four. As for the peoples of 
the two lands, they have in common their courage, their 
love of independence and their inborn aptitude for war, 
but the Boer is a far more formidable enemy than the 
Afghan, since he possesses a power of sustained and 
combined action which circumstances have denied to the 
latter. 

In two particulars only is the situation which con- 
fronts Lord Roberts to-day apparently more favourable 
to him than that to which in 1880 he had to bobw—the 
Boers are far less numerous than the Afghans, and whereas 
in South Africa there are railways, in Afghanistan there 
were none. We will take the latter point first, and 
enquire what the railway from the Orange River 
to Pretoria will be worth to our army as it moves slowly 
northward. But to give an exact answer to this 
question, two others have first to be considered—namely, 
what number of troops will be needed to protect that 
railway, and how large a force it can keep supplied with 
all the necessaries of life and war. Our parallel again 
serves us in answering the first of these ; for though the 
line of communication of each British army in 
Afghanistan was a road, and in South Africa is a 
railway, the latter being the more precarious of the two, 
will need the more careful guarding. Now 1,000 men 
for every 10 miles was the estimate in the Second 
Afghan War, a proportion which gives 40,000 as the 
number of troops that will be required to secure the 
latter half of Lord Roberts’ communications, supposing 
him to reach Pretoria, and to settle down to the invest- 
ment of that strong fortress. But 40,000 men 
is just about the number that a single-lined rail- 
way of narrow gauge, moderately equipped with 
rolling stock, can provide for ; and as the main army 
must also be taken as 40,000 men, it follows that only 
one-half the whole number of troops, distributed over 
410 miles, can reap any advantage from the Orange 
Free State and Transvaal line; or, to state the case 
more accurately, only half the needs of 80,000 soldiers, 
20,000 non-combatants and camp-followers, 10,000 
artillery and cavalry horses, and 10,000 mounted 
infantry ponies can be met through that channel, which 
leaves an almost insuperably difficult transport problem 
to be solved by the military authorities. It may, 
however, be argued that long before Lord Roberts 
crosses the Vaal his rear will have been so cleared of 
the enemy, and the resistance in his front so weakened, 
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that he will be able to reduce very largely the number 
of troops on his communications, and to keep the 
railway tor his own use. 

This brings us to the second point in which the 
situation in South Africa to-day appears more favourable 
to us than was the situation in Afghanistan twenty years 
ago—namely, the numerical inferiority of the Boers to 
the Afghans. The fighting strength of the latter was 
about 400,000 men; that of the former has been 
variously estimated at 40,000 and 80,000—60,000 is pro- 
bably not far from the mark. Only on one occasion 
however—at Kabul in December, 1879—did the Afghans 
put a large force into the field, and then only for a period 
of two or three weeks ; during the rest of two arduous 
and wearisome campaigns they were seldom present 
except in small bodies, quite insignificant numbers 
sufficing for their purpose, which was to harass and 
retard our movements till Nature should compel us to 
retire. Our present enemy has had to go far nearer 
putting forth his full strength—perhaps two-thirds of all 
available Boer combatants are in the field to-day ; but 
as the natural advantages of the situation will be more 
and more in his favour the further we leave our base of 
operations behind us, his 60,000 men may prove more 
than a match for our 200,000, since it is not the number 
we have succeeded in massing in South Africa, but the 
number we can bring to bear in the Transvaal that will 
decide the issue of the war; unless, indeed, the Boers 
give in beforehand, and that will depend on the undeter- 
mined elements to which allusion was made at the 
beginning of this article—the amount of their material 
resources, and the depth and strength of their national 
spirit. Nothing, however, that can be learnt as to 
either of these points would justify Lord Roberts in 
giving any weight in his schemes to a possibility of a 
collapse of the Boer people. There is no sign that its 
munitions of war are running short; its harvests are 
known to have been abundant, and its men, ay, and its 
women too, have shown themselves worthy sons and 
daughters of parents who twice went out into the 
wilderness to avoid our yoke. 

Granting, however, that there are elements of uncer- 
tainty in the problem presented to us by the military 
situation in South Africa, its ascertainable facts are such 
as to warrant a doubt as to our ultimate triumph, and 
this being so, it would be more decent in us to wait to 
divide the spoils of victory until we have won them ; 
more profitable to spend the time now devoted to 
debating the terms which we are to dictate at Pretoria, 
to considering what conditions we can honourably 
agree to, supposing us never to get there ; and more 
prudent to silence our cries for vengeance until such 
time as we can be quite certain that they will not recoil 
on our own heads. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE CONGO FREE STATE. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I am inclined to think that Sir H. Gilzean-Reid has 
perhaps adopted the wisest course open to him in declining 
to pursue any further a discussion which he himself was the 
first to originate. His controversial methods are not very 
happy, and the cause he defends is not strengthened by attack- 
ing my anonymity. The circumstance that the Editors of THE 
SPEAKER open their columns to my remarks should be suffi- 
cient to convince Sir H. Gilzean-Reid of my bona fides. 
Moreover, this is not a question of personalities, but of facts, 


and to endeavour to force a personal issue is simply drawing 
a red herring across the track. The device is an old one and 
thoroughly discredited. 

“Truth,” says Sir H. Gilzean-Reid, “is great and it will 
prevail.” Assuredly, although one could wish sometimes that 
the Goddess were less dilatory. But the rays from her lamp 
are indeed piercing the abyss of human wickedness and 
human misery in the Congo. The last fortnight has 
been a bad one for the Congo State. Never has that 
eminently philanthropic institution stood in greater need 
of those mysterious pices justificalives, those “ authorita- 
tive facts and documents” which Sir H. Gilzean-Reid 
metaphorically flourishes before our eyes like another secret 
dossier of portentous import. After the hideous disclosures of 
the condition of affairs in the eastern districts of the State, 
laid bare by Mr. Grogan and the American missionaries of 
Luebo, we have now a whole crop of revelations from the 
Mongalla district—revelations made in Belgium, by Belgians, 
and appearing in Belgian newspapers. The fresh outbreak in 
the Mongalla district, briefly touched upon in my last com- 
munication, has attained serious proportions. Several Belgians 
have been killed, among them agents of the Société Anversoise 
du Commerce au Congo—to give it its full title. This is the 
company I have already referred to, and in which—to quote 
Sir H. Gilzean-Reid—King Leopold “may or may not be 
personally interested"! One of these agents, a M. Lacroix, 
has confessed to the perpetration of atrocities upon the 
natives in the course of his vocation. He has been arrested, 
it appears, and, being seriously ill, has confided to a friend in 
Brussels the nature of the acts whose authorship he admits, 
alleging that their committal was part and parcel of the neces- 
sities of his position. In short, he blames the system which— 
as others have pointed out before him—tacitly encourages, 
and in a sense renders inevitable, the perpetration of such 
crimes. Amongst other things, Lacroix confesses to have 
given orders for the massacre of 150 men, the cutting off of 
sixty hands, and the crucifixion of women and children. 
Considerable emotion has been created in Belgium by Lacroix’s 
published confession, and other people have come forward to 
explain once again how it is that such horrors can occur under 
King Leopold's beneficent rule. Thus the Messager de 
Bruxelles publishes an interview with a former agent of the 
Société Anversoise, in the course of which the latter coldly 
describes—without any apparent animus towards the com- 
pany—the modus operandi :— 

“ At first the blacks generally promise what they are asked 
for—(viz., according to this authority, a monthly output of 1,000 
kilos of rubber per every village of 100 persons), but they hardly 
ever keep their word. Then it is necessary to use coercive 
measures. The refractory village is attacked, a certain number 
of hostages are seized, and only released upon the payment of 
so many baskets of rubber for every hostage. Sometimes the 
outbreak extends to neighbouring villages, and then an entire 
region is in revolt, and the troops of the State placed at the dis- 
posal of the Société have to put it down. In this manner a state 
of war exists almost continuously in one portion or another of 
the Mongalla district.” 

An officer of the State, said to have resided a considerable 
time in the Mongalla district, supplies other links in the chain. 
His statements are published by the Nieuwe Gazette. This 
officer, when he joined the service of the State, was much 
astonished that his instructions prescribed the use of “force” 
towards the native tribes. He was told to balayer les 
obstacles, which, being plentifully supplied with an “ enormous 
quantity” of weapons and ammunition, he did in right royal 
fashion. The Nieuwe Gazette tells us that the agents of the 
Société Anversoise are paid, independently of their salary, 
a commission of 15c. for every kilo of rubber sent down ; 
that commissioners or chefs de zéne get 15¢. on every kilo of 
rubber forthcoming from every station in their “zone,” and 
that some chefs de zéne make in this way “from £1,000 to 
£1,600 per annum.” 

We knew all this before, of course. Still, here is fresh 
proof that promised reforms have remained a dead letter, just 
as sporadic “ inquiries” remain barren in results. It shows us 
once more that the scandals denounced by Messrs. Sjoebloem 
and Murphy in 1893, and again by Mr. Grattan Guinness in 
1896, exist to-day as they existed then. It demonstrates how 
well founded were Professor Cattier’s strictures when he last 
year described the existing system of illicit commissions to 
agents, as tending to incite the latter “ by the spur of personal 
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interest to acts of severity and rigour.” The man, however 
eminent, who deems that matters of this kind may be dis- 
missed by fine phrases, renders a singular disservice to the 
Belgian people. As the Antwerp Precurseur, hitherto a sincere 
well-wisher to the Congo State, truly remarks :— 


“ Such cruelties, over and above the fact that they dishonour 
the Belgian name and arouse the indignation of all people who 
have feelings, must bring about sedition and compromise the 
administration of the Congo.” 

It is stated in well informed quarters that five other agents of 
the Société Anversoise have been arrested in addition to Lacroix 
(the Soir says twelve). We shall, no doubt, hear later on that 
they have been sentenced to various terms of “imprisonment.” 
It may be well therefore to explain that “imprisonment” in 
the Congo is a very different thing to what most people 
would imagine. Imprisonment there simply means that the 
usual contract term of Congo officials and agents, which is 
generally for three years, is extended according to the 
sentence. If an official has been condemned to three vears’ 
imprisonment, his three years’ contract is increased to six, 
and there is an end of the matter—if indeed he ultimately 
serves the whole extra three years, a point which admits of 
some doubt. It is conceivable, however, that, owing to the 
profound sensation caused by recent events, sterner measures 
may in this particular circumstance be adopted. But, in any 
case, it cannot be too emphatically asserted that the Congo 
State in sentencing these men pronounces its own condemna- 
tion. They are but the miserable tools of an iniquitous 
system. Neither can it be too often repeated that the Congo 
State—z.¢c., the King, is pecuniarily interested to the extent of 
at least 45 per cent. in the shares of the Société Anversoise, 
whose agents these men have been; nor that this so-called 
company received from the State in 1892 the exclusive right 
to exploit the natural products of the whole of the Mongalla 
Basin, the said Mongalla Basin forming part of the Domaine 
Prive, or private estate of the King, who appropriated it by 
decree to himself in flagrant violation of the Berlin Act ; nor 
that the representatives of the State in the Mongalla Basin are 
to all intents and purposes, at one and the same time, agents 
of the company; nor that Major Lothaire, the murderer of 
Mr. Stokes, is the manager of the company in Africa; nor 
that the company’s 3,400 founders’ shares of an original value 
of 500 francs per share, representing a total amount of 
£68,000, are worth on the Brussels market to-day close upon 
£2,000,000 sterling. 

To return to Sir H. Gilzean-Reid. I notice that he calls 
the statements of Mr. Grogan and of the American mis- 
sionaries at Luebo ex-parte. Why should their utterances be 
considered more ex-pfarte than those of Sir H. Gilzean-Reid, 
who on his own admission enjoys the confidence of the 
Sovereign of the Congo State who is an officer of the Order 
of Leopold, and a Knight-Commander of the Order of the 
Crown? The contention appears to me as futile as his 
attempt to explain away the published criticisms of Lieutenant 
Andrews, and the well-known passages in the book of Dr. 
Hinde, which figured so prominently in the severe onslaught 
upon the Congo State delivered a short while ago by Sir 
Charles Dilke in the House of Commons. As for Sir H. 
Gilzean-Reid’s assertion that there exist in the Congo “ thou- 
sands of civilized native troops and administrators, and also 
many thousands of Christian native preachers,” &c., who 
presumably have co-operated in bringing, “ within the brief 
period of twelve or fifteen years, nearly 1,000,000 square miles 
of savages under conditions of peaceful industry,” I 
prefer not to characterize it. I would merely remark that— 
so far as the “ civilized native troops” are concerned—of the 
18,000 or so odd soldiers which the Congo State employs in 
putting down endemic revolts, varied by excursions into 
territory which does not belong to it, the vast majority are 
recruited from among the cannibalistic tribes of the Bangala, 
Batetla, Manyema, Batekes, Bapotos, Basokos, &c. Further 
comment is needless. 


Yours truly, 


THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


Ro:terdam, Afril 18th. 








CATHOLICS AND RATIONALISM. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I am conscious of the unwisdom of criticising a 
critic, but the writer of the notice of my article on “The Case 
of Dr. Mivart” in the current Nineteenth Century that you do 
me the honour of publishing has—unintentionally, I am sure— 
misrepresented my position so seriously that I feel bound to 
ask you to allow me a disclaimer. 

Far from its being the case that, as the writer says, the 
“rationalist position” is necessary to my “type of mind,” my 
article is, in fact, throughout a protest against undue rational- 
ising in matters of faith, and one of my chief objections to 
neo-scholasticsm is that it is too rationalistic; and in the 
article I attribute what I conceive to have been the mistakes 
of the late Dr. Mivart—for whom I shall always retain feelings 
of profound regard—to the rationalising tendencies of that 
neo-scholastic philosophy in which, to use the words of 
Dr. Robert Clarke (in a memoir of Dr. Mivart published in 
the Weekly Register), “he had been carefully trained and had 
trained himself.” 

I did not say that “Catholics as a whole in preserving 
scholasticism are falling back on a policy of despair.” In the 
first place, Catholics, “as a whole,” are not preserving 
scholasticism, and in the general place the statement 
attributed to me conveys no meaning to my mind. What I 
did say was that the Jesuit theologians and their allies, in 
adopting the policy of trying to prevent modern philosophical 
ideas from gaining an entrance into the minds of Catholics 
instead of going out into the world to do battle with these 
ideas, are adopting a policy of despair. If I were an adherent 
of neo-scholasticism I should be of the same mind. Very 
different was the line taken by Catholic philosophers in the 
past, and by the late Dr. W. G. Ward, for instance. 

I did not complain of Catholic “ conservatism ” in matters 
of philosophy, for I could not accurately apply the term “con- 
servatism” to a reaction that is comparatively recent. The 
neo-scholastic movement is a thing of the past half-century, 
and only -became dominant some twenty years ago; in the 
opinion of many competent judges it will not hold its position 
much longer; and strong counter-reaction has set in already. 
To describe it, as your writer does, as “ peculiarly Catholic” 
1s to beg the question, and, I venture to think, to ignore the 
facts of history. From the time of Descartes up to some fifty 
or sixty years ago Scholasticism had very little hold on 
Catholics. And, of course, “the Church does not teach 
philosophy,” to quote the dictum of the latest edition of that 
standard book of reference, the Catholic Dictionary, edited by 
one of our leading theologians, Dr. T. B. Scannell, and pub- 
lished with the imprimatur of Cardinal Vaughan. 

The idea of your writer, that the Jesuits are the special 
defenders of all things peculiarly Catholic, is a common mis- 
take, fostered for the same reason alike by the Jesuits them- 
selves and by the strongest opponents of Catholicism. But it 
is an idea which is, and always has been, repudiated by large 
numbers of Catholics, of whom Pope Clement XIV. was one 
and the late Cardinal Manning another. 

Though your writer is correct enough in saying that my 
position is that of “a nymber of the more recent English con- 
verts,” he is very incorrect if he means to imply that such 
views are confined to recent converts. They are shared by 
very many Catholics, both born Catholics and converts of 
every degree of standing, and the extent of the approval that 
the article has gained among educated Catholics has been 
much wider than I ever anticipated. 


ROBERT EpWARD DELL. 


54, Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, W.C., 
April 14, I9co. 


LIBERALS AND THE WAR. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—The conditions of the affairs of the nation and the 
attitude of the people and of both parties in the State in 
regard to them must fill the minds of many thoughtful persons 
who have the honour and welfare of their country at heart 
with the deepest anxiety, an anxiety bordering on dismay. 
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We have as a nation in recent years departed from the old 
paths, and under the nominal leadership of Lord Salisbury 
and the Conservative party, but in reality under the influence 
and leadership of a statesman, who was at one time regarded 
as the most dangerous man by the Conservative party, Mr. 
Chamberlain, we have for the past few years pursued a policy 
at home retrogressive, to please and satisfy the supporters of 
the Government, and abroad aggressive, which has landed us 
in this disastrous war. Can any thoughtful man regard the 
present condition of affairs unconcerned? We have been 
more than six months engaged in a war which has taxed the 
utmost strength, the full resources of this great and wealthy 
nation. Notwithstanding the assistance we have gladly 
availed ourselves of from our colonists and our Volunteers, 
our country is divested of nearly every available soldier, and 
yet the cry comes from South Africa for more men. Mr. 
Winston Churchill tells us it will require 250,000 men to over- 
come the gallant people who are fighting for their independence 
and hold them in subjection. Look at the condition of affairs in 
South Africa in our own Colony : the bitter racial feeling that is 
awakened ; the cry for revenge on the Dutch—for confisca- 
tion of their property—fines, imprisonment, disfranchise- 
ment. South Africa is a veritable hell at present. It 
is reaping the firstfruits of this war. But we are assured 
when the war is over and the Boers are crushed and 
the two Republics annexed, these people will settle 
down quietly in contentment under British rule. Will 
they? It would be contrary to all past experience in history 
if they did. No; unless the Government can rise superior to 
the occasion, and exercise a self-control and wisdom in disre- 
garding the foolish and dangerous policy pressed upon them 
by the advocates of this war in South Africa and this country, 
we anticipate they will take a course which will certainly entail 
dangers and possible disasters in the future, so terrible in their 
consequences that men’s minds may well be filled with dismay 
at the prospect. That is the great danger after the war is at an 
end. The Government may avert this danger by firmly pursuing 
a policy of conciliation, and, after disarming the two republics, 
wisely granting them their independence with safeguards. It 
ought to be the duty and utmost endeavour of the Liberal 
party to work unitedly for this great object. The Liberal 
party has not done its duty as a great instrument for good 
since this war had its beginning. What is wanted to save the 
country from further folly and disaster is united and bold 
action on the part of the Liberal party. 
Yours sincerely, 
R. W. CAMPBELL, 
Scottish Liberal Club, Edinburgh, April 21, 1900. 





VERSE, 
IN STORM: TO LUCRETIUS. 


ICH thunder was lord over earth, and the 
] triumphing clouds 
Clanged in the joy of their meeting and fierce 
embrace : 
Instant the joys of my spirit shook off their shrouds, 
Radiant and live and alert for a splendid space. 


I cried : Lucretius, the thunders thou lovedst so, 
Hearest them thou through thy darkness of endless 
sleep ? 
Night with her thunders and flames is aloud, aglow : 
And thee shall death in deafness and blindness keep ? 
Wake to the glory, wake to the music, awake 
To the marvellous pomps and raptures of vasty night ! 
Dark Lucretius, thy resolute prison break, 
To hail the vehement skies and chaunt them right ! 
Thine was an equal voice and surging of sound, 
Might and majesty, rolled over awe-struck earth : 
Thee the stormy stars and the lightnings crowned, 
Wild and august with the fires of an ancient mirth. 
Come therefore, ghostly King of night’s inmost heart, 
Chaunt it anew : then home to thine ashen rest ! 
Play in the triumphing midnight once more thy part : 
Laurelled Thurderer, again be proud earth’s guest ! 


LIONEL JOHNSON, 


REVIEWS. 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


A History OF MODERN PHILosopHy. By Dr. Harald Hoffding. 
Translated from the German edition by B. E. Meyer. London: 
Macmillan. 


Tuts book shows in a higher degree all the qualities which 
have made the author's Manual of Psychology so popular in 
this country. It is full of well-digested information and acute 
criticism, and it is written in a flowing and interesting style, 
which makes it very easy to read. Also the translation, in 
spite of a few barbarisms such as “characteristicalness” 
“motivation,” &c,, is so good that we are seldom aware that 
we are reading a translation at all. We shall have to say 
something as to the adequacy of the point of view from which 
the survey of modern philosophy is taken, but it will have at 
least this recommendation for many English readers, that it 
by no means leads Dr. Héffding to underrate the comparative 
value of the best known English contributions to philosophy, 
as will be obvious to any one who considers the number of 
pages given to different writers—e.g., to Fichte 18, to Schelling 
12, to Hegel 19, to J. S. Mill 40, to Mr. Spencer 34, to Lotze 18. 

A history of philosophy may be made one of the most 
important of all branches of philosophy ; or it may be made 
the most unenlightening of all collections of unconnected 
facts. A mere external history of opinions that have been 
held on the greatest subjects, or even of systems of opinions 
whose only unity lies in the individuality of particular thinkers, 
can hardly be more than a gratification of harmless curiosity. 
On the other hand, if the philosophy of a period be taken as 
not only related to the other phenomena of that period, but 
as the clearest reflective form in which its consciousness of 
itself is expressed, as “ betraying the secret of all the world,” 
and if any successful attempt is made to show the filiation 
of the successive philosophies as stages in the development of 
one thought, the history of philosophy becomes one with the 
evolution of philosophy—philosophy showing itself to have a 
life of its own, which is at the same time the interpretation of 
the life of the world. Of course, no actual history of philo- 
sophy can quite reach this ideal. For, on the one hand, as it 
has to give an account of many particular thinkers, it must 
deal largely with the circumstances of individual lives, which 
can never be completely explained, or seen to be other than 
contingent facts ; and, on the other hand, the writer of such a 
history could discharge his task perfectly only if he were a 
great comprehensive thinker, who had gathered into himself 
the full meaning and result of all the movements of philo- 
sophy before his time, and was, therefore, able to put each of 
them in its proper place in relation to the others. And not 
even an Aristotle or a Hegel can completely do that. What 
we have in most histories of philosophy is a more or less 
successful compromise between these two extremes—som?2 
historians tending to lose the whole in a collection of philo- 
sophical anecdotes, and others escaping this extreme only by 
sacrificing the fulness of the actual life of philosophy in all 
writers they are unable to appreciate to some partial theory of 
their own, which they use as the measure of everything. The 
present history, as it seems to me, is such a compromise. It 
is not without an idea of philosophy running through it, 
which gives a firm outline to its view of particular philo- 
sophies, but it can hardly be said that the idea is a sufficiently 
comprehensive one to enable the writer to give each philosophy 
exactly the importance it has in the general development of 
thought. This is specially noticeable, as we might expect, 
in the case of the philosophies which stand nearest 
to our own time, and in relation to which there is no clear, 
general judgment of the world (securus judicat orbis terrarum ) 
to correct insensibly the predilections of the writer. At the 
same time it is to be acknowledged that Dr. Hdéffding’s 
interests are often wider than his theories, and that in almost 
all cases he does give us, if not an unbiassed, yet a vivid and 
living impression of the philosophies with which he is dealing. 
He has manifestly not been content with any borrowed or 
traditional view of the writers whom he criticises, but has put 
himself in direct contact with them, and taken a fresh 
impression for himself, We are, therefore, always conscious 
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of the meeting of two living minds, and not of a mind and 
an intellectual automaton, as is the case in some histories 
that might be mentioned. Another great merit is that Dr. 
Hoffding has throughout made a conscientious attempt to 
relate the philosophies discussed to the general movement of 
thought in their times, and in particular to the movements of 
science. Thus, all that he has to sav of the influence upon 
philosophy of the discoveries of Copernicus, of Newton, of 
Darwin and other great men of science is very good and 
interesting. 

Dr. Hoftding holds rightly that “metaphysics pre- 

supposes psychology and the other empirical sciences ;” 
but he has hardly realised what Aristotle meant when he 
said that “that which is prior in time is posterior in 
nature.” In other words, he takes the sciences rather as 
the fixed basis on which philosophy is to be built than as 
the material which it has to digest and reinterpret. This 
leads, among other consequences, to what seems to me a 
fundamental misconception as to the result of the work of 
Kant, and consequently of the history of philosophy after 
his time. This is shown in his treatment of Kant both in 
these volumes and _ still more clearly in a separate essay 
on Kant’s development, to which Dr. Ho6ffding refers. 
The essay is a very able and interesting one and throws con- 
siderable light upon the early histo.y of Kant’'s thought, but 
the ultimate result of it is, it seems to me, to read Kant back- 
ward; in other words, to carry his thought back to the 
psychological point of view from which in his theory of 
knowledge he was gradually escaping ; and not onward to the 
metaphysical ideas to which he was advancing more and more 
as his work went on. It would carry us too far to discuss the 
point here, but the question is whether we must regard it as 
the main result of Kant to have called attention to the subjec- 
tive conditions and, therefore, the limitations under which we 
know objects, and thus to have shown that we can have no 
knowledge of absolute reality ; or whether, on the other hand, 
we can read bim as showing that objective reality is essentially 
relative to the subject and that, therefore, the ultimate unity of 
subject and object must be the presupposition of all our know- 
ledge of either. Dr. Héffding has no hesitation in adopting 
the former view ; and the result is that he falls back upon the 
ordinary dualism of subject and object. Hence he altogether 
rejects Kant’s transcendental deduction (in p. 51 he speaks 
as if Kant had never fulfilled his promise to prove that his 
subjective deduction was more than a_ hypothesis, as if 
this were not exactly the object of the deduction of the 
second edition), and holds that not only the ideas of 
Reason but also the categories of the Understanding are mere 
ideal forms to which experience is not to be assumed neces- 
sarily to conform. (Vol. II., 58—‘ What Kant calls forms 
are, as a matter of fact, abstractions and ideals, which, in 
accordance with the nature of our knowledge, we set 
up and use as measures and rules for our enquiries.”) 
On this ground also, Dr. Hoéffding regards Kant’s attempt 
to base his list of categories upon logic asa failure. No doubt 
it partly was a failure owing to the formal idea of logic from 
which Kant started; but this should not have prevented Dr. 
Hofiding from seeing the element of truth involved in this 
attempt to get beyond a merely subjective or psychological 
point of view. 

Having taken this view of Kant, Dr. Héffding, of course, 
must regard all the subsequent movement of the German 
idealistic philosophy as a departure from the safe ground of 
criticism. It is to him a “philosophy of romanticism,” the 
term “romantic” being used in antithesis to “ critical.” 
For Dr. Hoffding, the household fire of criticism was kept 
burning in Germany only by Fries and Herbart; and in 
the following period the true line of the development of 
criticism was taken up by Positivism and, what Dr. Hoffding 
includes under the same name, the moveinent in_ this 
country of which J. S. Mill and Mr. Spencer are 
the chief representatives. The book concludes with an 
account of German philosophy from 1850 to 1880, in which 
the principal place is given to the movement towards what 
Dr. Hoffding calls “idealistic reconstruction upon a realistic 
basis,” which is represented mainly by Lotze, Fechner and 
Von Hartmann. Dr. Hoffding, however, seems to speak with 
most sympathy of that view of philosophy in which 
the will is brought in to supplement the defects of the 


intellect, and our spiritual faith is supported by “judg- 
ments of value,” rather than by any philosophical view 
as to the ultimate nature of reality. In this point of view he 
attaches special importance to the line of thought suggested 
by Lange in his well-known History of Materialism. The 
history stops at 1880, and for reasons given by Dr. HOffding, 
it omits to speak of Wundt and of some other writers who 
fall within that limit. 

What I have said will probably be sufficent to indicate 
the point of view from which these volumes are written, 
and the kind of merits and defects to be found in them. 
Dr. Héffding’s view of the movement of philosophy after 
Kant, is, it seems to me, less adequate and more one-sided 
than his view of the earlier period. His whole account of the 
Renaissance movement is excellent, and his treatment of the 
greater names of the earlier modern philosophy leaves little to 
be desired. Even when he is somewhat out of sympathy 
with the speculation of writers like Nicholas of Cusa, Bruno and 
Bochme, or, again, like Des Cartes and Spinoza, his account 
is so lucid that he enables us to understand the dialectical 
movement of their thought even where he does not himself 
appreciate it (cf. Vol. I., pp. 75, 87-88, 128-129, 221-226, 307 seq.). 

In the second volume Dr. HOffding ts more hampered by 
his own theories, and his account ot the post-Kantian ideal- 
istic movement is imperfect and sometimes incorrect. On the 
other hand, his treatment of writers who start from what he 
regards as the critical point of view is excellent. I may 
mention specially that he has given one of the fairest and 
most comprehensive and appreciative accounts of the 
philosophy of J. S. Mill which I have ever seen. And even 
where he is least successful he is always readable and 
suggestive. 


E. CAIRb. 





“THE BRIEF MADNESS AND THE LONG 
DESPAIR.” 


THE Love OF AN UNCROWNED QUEEN—SOPHIE DOROTHEA, 
ConsoRT OF GEORGE I1., AND HER CORRESPONDENCE WI H 
PuiLie CHRISTOPHER, COUNT KONIGSMARCK. (Now first pub- 
lished from the Originals. By W. H. Wilkins, Author of 
“ The Romance of Isabel Lady Burton.” Two Vols. London : 
Hutchinson. 


READERS of Thackeray will remember “ the tragical history of 
the Princess of X.,” which Barry Lyndon relates, and of which 
he is supposed to have witnessed the beginnings. That 
imaginary history was without doubt suggested by the fatal 
intrigue between Count Philip von Konigsmarck and the 
Electoral Princess Sophie Dorothea. Thackeray's X. equals 
Hanover with all the accuracy of algebra, his palace of Lud- 
wigslust, with its gardens ornamented from Versailles, stands 
no less surely for Herrenhausen ; his old easy-tempered Duke 
recalls Ernest Augustus, the first Elector of Hanover ; his Duke 
Victor, of the dark and ungainly appearance, whose amuse- 
ments were hunting and reviewing the troops, was drawn from 
George Louis, subsequently George I. of England ; while the 
Princess Olivia bears more than a superficial resemblance to 
Sophie Dorothea of Celle. But there the similarity ends. 
The Chevalier de Magny is not K6nigsmarck, there is no 
Countess von Plate1, and the catastrophe which overtook the 
characters in Barry Lyndon’s story, though it bears out the 
saying of Mr. Stepney, the British envoy at Dresden, that 
“amours are fatall in these parts,” does, purposely of course, 
differ from that which overwhelmed their living originals. 
The history of those originals is now for the first time 
given in completeness to the world by Mr. W. H. Wilkins 
in these two handsome volumes published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson. “I have great curiositie,’ Mr. Stepney wrote 
in 1694, immediately after KOnigsmarck’s disappearance, “to 
know what piece of mischief has been brewing at Hannover,” 
and from his day down to ours a great many people have 
shared Mr. Stepney's curiosity. But in the future such 
curiosity will be no more than a sign of ignorance. Mr. 
Wilkins has not been content merely to tell the bald truth— 
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he has set it about in its proper frame. He has elaborated 
that picture of the Court of Hanover which Thackeray 
described in Barry Lyndon and in his lecture on George L, 
and it was necessary that this should be done if the truth was 
to be understood. The stringent ceremonials, for instance, 
had their share in bringing about Sophie Dorothea’s revolt 
against her husband and his parents. The campaigns against 
Louis XIV., and the risks which Kénigsmarck was quick to 
run as colonel of the Hanoverian troops, did their part in 
changing her warm friendliness into an uncontrollable 
infatuation. It is a quaint picture which Mr. Wilkins draws, 
very strange to modern eyes, and very illuminating when one 
considers the history of his characters. A Court where a 
Prince, having heard that the water peas were boiled in was 
an infallible test of rouge, squirts some into the face of his 
father’s ruddled mistress on the occasion of a ceremony ; 
where a newly wedded Princess, coming in state to her new 
home, could see from her carriage her husband's harlot lolling 
out of the top windows of the palace; where the Elector's 
mistress could hold open Court at Monplaisir, and the 
Elector’s wife at Herrenhausen look on without remonstrance ; 
a Court of strict etiquette, coarse manners, and the loosest of 
morals—it was a dangerous home for Sophie Dorothea, the 
“Frenchwoman,” as she was styled. Her love of finery, of 
excitement, of flattery could be satisfied, but she was “the 
Frenchwoman,” with the Frenchwoman’s desire for the 
refinements and niceties of gallantry ; and, since her husband 
had no comprehension of such needs, she turned towards the 
man who supplied them, and had examples enough before her 
eyes by which she could extenuate her downfall to herself. 
Afterwards indeed she made no attempt at extenuation. Her 
passion became an overwhelming thing; she made of it a 
perverse religion. “I hope God,” she writes to K6onigsmarck 
on the eve of a battle, “will answer the prayers I make for 
you; I say them with a pure heart. You make me quite 
devout.” 

Mr. Wilkins conjectures that had her husband only shown 
her some forbearance and sympathy, and her mother-in-law, 
the Duchess Sophia, a trifle of good will, there would have 
been no story to tell. Certainly the Princess was responsive 
to friendliness as she was sensitive to neglect, and certainly 
neglect was her welcome at Hanover. On the other hand it 
must be remembered that she had a son and a daughter born 
to her before ever Kénigsmarck appeared in Hanover, and it 
is noticeable that in the long series of letters which are now 
published one barely comes across a reference of hers to her 
children. The omission is suggestive. It seems as though 
she lacked by nature one natural restraint. Nor indeed until her 
imprisonment at Ahlden does she seem to have turned to them 
for tenderness. However it will be conceded that otherwise 
all the conditions of her life conspired against her. The 
marriage was patched up in a hurry for the State reason of 
uniting the Duchies of Celle and Hanover. It was not merely 
loveless, the parties to it were not merely unsuited, they had 
been brought up to dislike and despise one another upon 
family principles. Sophie Dorothea took to her bed and refused 
to get up when her parents’ determination was announced to 
her. She fainted when her mother presented the bridegroom 
to her. George it is true sulkily acquiesced, but Sophie Dorothea, 
the brunette of the slender figure and the small hands and 
feet, was never the woman to appeal to him. He preferred 
Ermengarda Melusina von Schulenburg, the “tall Malkin,” 
gigantic as her name, flaxen-haired, large and placid, with no 
quick tongue to make ridicule of his loutishness, Thus 
unwillingly coupled, the bride and bridegroom never got 
beyond an unwilling acquaintanceship. George went back to 
his hunting and soldiering and holiday-making with his German 
mistresses. Sophie was left to the hostility of the Duchess 
Sophia and the dull routine of the Court. Here isa day of her 
life : the forenoon in bed and in the dressing-room, a heavy 
dinner at mid-day with much etiquette and piled-up dishes 
and beer ; after dinner to bed again, an airing in a gilt coach 
with footmen running alongside later in the day, and a visit or 
two under the eye of the lady-in-waiting ; then more tiring 
and robing, a supper as ceremonious and heavy as the dinner, 
music, conversation, and a game of quadrille to follow, and so 
to bed once more. Notan enlivening day one would imagine, 
but its successor would be no brighter unless perhaps the 
arrival of an envoy became the occasion for a comedy or a 


ball. Sophie Dorothea found refief no doubt in letting her 
witty tongue wag indiscreetly. Her husband suffered from 
it, perhaps also the Duchess Sophia, and certainly that power- 
ful and dangerous woman, Countess Platen. The Princess 
would not shut her eyes like her wise mother-in-law, and put 
up with Countess Platen as the natural consequence of a 
man’s ineradicable foibles. She did not give to her an inch, 
and so made of her a deadly enemy. The Princess seems 
to have had but one friend in Hanover—the old Duke 
Ernest Augustus, and his friendship meant little more than that 
he admired good looks and was too lazy to cherish animosi- 
ties. It was not a friendship to which she could turn in any 
stress. The way indeed was well prepared for KOnigsmarck, 
the brilliant adventurer, wealthy, pre-eminently handsome in 
a family famed for its handsomeness and polished with much 
travel and the knowledge of many Courts. 

The letters between Kénigsmarck and the Princess, which 
have long lain in the library at the University of Lund in 
Sweden, and which are now published in this book, continue 
the story. Their authenticity has been more than once called 
into question on no very sufficient grounds. Mr. Wilkins 
firmly establishes it. He has collated the letters with the 
reports of English envoys at the Court of Hanover, reports 
which have only been thrown open to the public long after 
the letters found their way into the Lund Library ; and the 
close agreement between the two sets of documents, as to the 
movements of the Court, the political intrigues, the state of 
feeling between the houses of Celle and Hanover and the 
arrivals and missions of envoys must resolve any remaining 
doubt. Moreover, the letters themselves bear evidence. The 
supposition of their forgery implies too cunning an art ; their 
passion and sincerity and jealousy stamp them authentic. 
There are touches of the intimate and almost childish humour 
which goes hand in hand with the grand passion. Konigs- 
marck writes to her that he has grown a beard at the wars, 
she answers “I am dying to see you with your beard,” and 
one can see her smiling as she writes, and one can see too the 
smile die off her face as she passionately breaks out “I would 
give my blood to be two hours with you. But dear God! I 
must not think of it ; that is what distresses me.” 

There is a further argument in the change which takes 
place in the character of Kénigsmarck’s letters and in the 
spirit which inspired them, a change surely too subtle to be 
counterfeit. It takes place after the pair, to use Mr. Wilkins’ 
euphemism, had crossed the Rubicon and immediately after, 
and it is not the common and expected change. Konigs- 
marck does not weary of his conquest ; on the contrary. Up 
to the moment when Sophie Dorothea yields, his letters show 
him rather as the professional gallant, the practitioner of love 
with a new and difficult case to handle. Sophie Dorothea 
yielded reluctantly and after many fluctuations : and to resolve 
these fluctuations Kénigsmarck has all the theatrical tricks at 
the tip of his pen. He signs his name with his blood, and tells 
her so in brackets that she may not think it is red ink and 
doubt his fidelity. He quotes German doggerel to her ; the 
consequences of separation from her are so distressing that he 
is often so overcome that he is near swooning away. Sophie 
Dorothea may not believe it, he writes, but he gives it on the 
word of a man of honour !— 

“ And yesterday,” he continues, “when I was out walking 
and thinking of the many days that I must pass before seeing 
you, I became so agitated that it brought on a palpitation of the 
heart and I was obliged to return home. | know not what 
would have happened had not my servant brought me a 
Gee 6 sis ee 

He would have died of course. “Adieux émable Brune. La 
poste pars, il faux finir. Je vous embrasse les jenous.” He has, 
you see, quite “the Royal writing and spelling.” The Princess 
begs him to leave her, he obeys her, but he writes to assure her 
of his love :— 

“Tf you still doubt, it will kill me. But I must tell you that 
I have a consolation here close to me ; nota pretty girl but a 
bear which I feed. If you should fail me I will bare my chest and 
let him tear my heart out. I am teaching him that trick with 
sheep and calves and he doesn’t manage it badly. If ever I 
have need of him—God help me! I shall not suffer long. 

Does this ring true, even though one grants much to the 
extravagance of the times? The Princess is warned by her 
mother and affected by the warning. Again, she writes to 
Kénigsmarck to leave her in peace. He will go—oh yes, but 
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to the Morea where there is fighting going forward ; and will 
she be kind enough to have a memorial erected for him? 
Then follows more poetry in the Royal orthography :— 

“Ah Madame, how you make me suffer! Are these the 

delights of love ? 

“ Amour vois les mos que tu fais 

Aux ou les biens que tus promes 

Natus pas pitie de ma peine ?” 
The threat had its effect. The Princess recalled her words 
and begged him to remain. She grants him the first secret 
interview. “Be sure,” he replies, “to have ready de l'eau de 
la reine d'Hongrie, for fear my rapture may make me swoon 
away.” 

But very shortly afterwards one feels the change begin- 
ning. K6nigsmarck is caught in his own trap. His letters 
grow simpler and more passionate by reason of their 
simplicity, the artifices disappear, he becomes a Falkland for 
jealousy, all doubts and reproaches one moment, all abase- 
ment and contrition the next. A couple of ambassadors come 
to Hanover on business connected with the campaign against 
the Turks, while Kénigsmarck is with the army in Flanders. 
“ The foreigners” stuck in his throat. They recur and recur 
in his letters. He has no doubt the Princess is coquetting 
with them. He had nothing to warrant the conviction but some 
untrustworthy camp gossip, but he had no doubt. “God 
will punish you,” he writes ina rage. “There is nothing so 
certain as that. Take heed therefore and beware.” She 
actually danced too at Sir Dutton Colt's féfe. It was of no use 
for her to answer gently, “ When the heart is deeply touched 
one does not give up the loved one easily ; at least one takes 
the trouble to examine thoroughly the charges against her.” 
K6nigsmarck is desperately in love and will have none of such 
sophistries. She actually danced at the fcte. Nor is one dis- 
posed to wonder at his passion after reading her letters. The 
Princess has her jealousies too of course, but there is something 
very pathetic in the patience with which she accounts to him for 
every minute incident that provokes his doubts, in her prayer 
that he will not go into Brussels when he is camped near, 
because there are pretty women there, and her requests for 
his permission to go here orthere. Her father-in-law wishes 
to take her to Wiesbaden, her husband and her parents 
assent. She asks K6nigsmarck, may she go? Kénigsmarck 
won't hear of it—who knows ? the foreigners might be there. 
The Princess obediently falls ill and takes to her bed. One 
feels all the time that the story as told by these letters would 
be so pretty but for the wrong underlying it. 

However, it was not a happy time for either. For once 
that she can write “I slept soundly,” there are twenty nights 
when she could not sleep a wink “from anguish,” and the 
morning showed her eves “as big as fists.” And a noticeable 
feature of their troubles is this : though they were encompassed 
with dangers, it is from their personal relations to each other 
and fancied hints of change in those relations that their 
anxieties sprang. The intrigue became camp gossip and 
Court gossip ; Aurora KOnigsmark, their confidante and post- 
box, was warned away from Hanover ; spies were set about 
them ; Kénigsmarck refused Countess Platen’s advances and 
so made a deadly enemy of one who was already the deadly 
enemy of Sophie Dorothea ; these things they both knew and 
yet were not much troubled. If a letter went astray their fear 
was not so often that it had been intercepted as that it had 
not been written. They were engrossed in one another to a 
forgetfulness of all prudence. K6nigsmarck did not always 
keep that bridle in his mouth of which he spoke. They 
walked surely and steadily as the protagonists of a Greek 
tragedy with the unavoidable blindness of sin into an avoid- 
able trap. 

The book then is altogether a very remarkable one. 
Messrs. Hutchinson have bound it and illustrated it with 

portraits, in a manner worthy of its value, and Mr. Wilkins 
has spared no pains in making it vivid and complete. He 
has examined all the authorities with a scrupulous care ; he 
has visited the country, so that he can describe at first hand 
from the Leine Palace at Hanover to the castle of Ahiden 
the scenes of the tragedy; he has brushed aside the senti- 
mentalities of Von P6llnitz; and with perhaps one exception, 
he has dealt fairly by his characters. That one exception is the 
Electress Sophia. Mr. Wilkins is a trifle hard on her for her 
hostility to the House of Celle. But a bargain js a bargain. 





The Duke of Celle did make a bond not to marry, in order 
that the two duchies might be reunited in the person of the 
Electress Sophia's child if she had one. And though he married 
morganatically, the Electress must have known very well 
that the morganatic wife would not rest until she had secured 
recognition for herself and her children. And she did not 
rest. It was not indeed in human nature that she should ; 
but also it was not in human nature that the Electress Sophia 
should open her arms in friendship. However, that one small 
partiality is a tribute to the humanity of the story; for it 
appeals irresistibly not only to the interest, but to the sym- 
pathies. 


A. E, W. Mason, 





A DRAMATIC EXPERIMENT. 


ANDROMACHE. A Play in Three Acts. By Gilbert Murray 
London: Wm. Heinemann. 


Andromache can hardly fail to come as a shock to those who 
resent the meddling of the realist with the Homeric age and 
the classical tradition. It peoples heroic Greece with primitive 
men, and takes as the foundation of a tragedy the blood feud 
of the anthropologist. Its Greece is as remote from the 
Greece of the Athenian dramatists as from that of the English 
poets. Moreover, it is written in prose, often rhythmical, but 
always restrained, a prose which disdains ornament or 
elaboration and never, even in its most moving and exalted 
passages, departs very far from the language of daily life. 

For the first time we have an “historical” play which 
deals with a “ classical” theme. The persons of Euripides’ 
tragedy move with the same names through its three acts, but 
as Mr. Murray handles them they are not the ideal creations 
of a sophisticated age which knew abstractions and vexed 
itself with problems. They are the savages of genius whose 
ornamentsand castles have been unearthed at Mycenae. They 
lead a natural life of rapine. Their religion is a practical code 
designed to avert certain very real evils, to outwit a ghost or 
avert an omen. Their ethics are a rule of prudence which 
prescribes the payment of blood-money for murder—of much 
if the victim be great and have many friends, of little if he 
be friendless and poorly clad. The minor persons of the play 
represent the normal attitude of the community of Phthia in 
Thessaly “about fifteen years after the fall of Troy.” There 
is a priest wise in ritual, the mouthpiece of tradition, whose 
words and thoughts are pretty much those of a Kaffir witch- 
doctor to-day. ‘There is also old Alcimedon, a veteran from 
Troy, whose heart has softened somewhat as the result of a 
disastrous blood-feud in his youth. Here there is a scope for 
a brilliant realism and a satiric wit. The dramatic problem 
lies in fitting into this simple environment the heroes 
of the classical myth—Orestes, Andromache and Hermione. 
They retain their heroic stature without ceasing to be possible 
products of their age, and the dignity of art is somehow pre- 
served without the importation of alien and unhistorical ideas. 
The play is, in the highest sense, a tragedy. It turns on a 
moral conflict—or rather it depicts the clash of a personal 
influence with tradition. “But it achieves this without intro- 
ducing abstractions that would be anachronistic. 

It opens with the arrival of Orestes in Phthia. He has 
been purified indeed, but the memory of the Eumenides 
haunts him still. He dares not speak their name, yet in his 
defiance of the thing that has broken him he longs to do so. 
He is a pirate, caring neither for gods nor for men, happy 
only in the storm and in the fray. The one ideal that is left 
him is the beauty of Hermione, Helen’s daughter, whom 
Pyrrhus had taken from him. He has come to Phthia to look 
upon her face, and to see whether she has really the alluring 
loveliness of her mother. He is ready to slay Pyrrhus, to sack 
his castle, and carry off his bride. The “ moral” conflict comes 
when he encounters Andromache. She has lived in Phthia as 
the bondslave of Pyrrhus, and while Hermione is still child- 
less, she has borne him a son, Molossus. She has learnt pity 
and love through suffering. To the priest and Hermione she 
seems to be merely a Phrygian sorceress, a woman wise in 
magic and had spells. Rumour tells how she has Wighted the 
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crops and put a curse on the Queen. Her alocfness from the 
savage life around her stamps her as something uncanny, a 
woman to be feared. The play reveals her for what she is. 
She has risen above the men about her because she has 
endured more. She has come to hate the shedding of blood ; 
she works for peace, and strives when she can to stay a blood 
feud, and plead against the law of revenge. Here are two of 
the speeches in which she interprets herself :— 

“ May your eyes never see half the pain mine have seen! I 
grew past feeling for it too, long long ago. I saw men writhe 
and bite the dust without caring for them or counting them. 
They were so many that they were all confused, and the noise 
of their anguish was like the crying of cranes far off ; there was 
no one voice in it, and no meaning. And then as it went on 
growing, and the sons of Priam died about me and the folk 
starved, and my husband, Hector, was slain with torment, all 
the voices gathered again together and seemed as one voice that 
cried to my heart so that it understood. 


“There is a sound like that in the language I told vou of. 
Old, old men, and those whose gods have deserted them, hear it 
in their hearts—the sound of all the blood that men have spilt, 
and the tears they have shed, lapping against great rocks, in 
shadow away from the sun.” 

There is nothing in this that strikes an incongruous note even 
in the primitive society to which Andromache belongs. She 
is not intellectually in advance of her time. She has no 
theories about justice, nor does she defy the gods. She merely 
feels intensely a lesson that a unique experience has taught to 
a richly dowered heart. She does not debate like Antigone in 
Sophocles about Dike with a capital delta. She never mentions 
Zeus, and she knows nothing of the “unwritten laws” of the 
gods. When she interferes with Pyrrhus and his doings, it is 
merely to beg that Molossus, who has just slain his first man— 
a herd-boy of a weak tribe—may be allowed to pay the blood 
money, that so a feud may cease. Ina word she is a “ tragic” 
heroine without being an Athenian and a contemporary of the 
Sophists. 

The play works to a climax in which the influence of the 
slave Andromache over Orestes comes into sharp conflict with 
his passion for Hermione. Orestes, too, has suffered, but 
suffering has merely maddened him. He does not at first 
fully recognise the common ground between himself and 
Andromache. He would have slain Pyrrhus and carried off 
Hermione without a scruple. But she makes conditions, and 
demands of him that he shall also remove from her path the 
woman who has bewitched her, and the boy who will inherit 
Pyrrhus’ kingdom. She had come to hate Andromache till all 
her life was darkened. It was not merely the jealousy of the 
barren wife. She feared the other woman as something she 
could not understand :— 

“ When she is near me, even if I know it not, her breath runs 
in my blood and makes me tremble.” 

Or, again, she asks :— 

“Can you not see a dimness over my face, where it once was 
bright—and a radiance in hers ? . . Where got she 
that radiance? It is not hers. It is the joy and sunlight she 
has sucked out of me?” 

So skilfully in the language of an age that could not analyse 
is the moral conflict veiled. It works consistently to its 
climax. Orestes is moved, he knows not why or how, by the 
fearless quietism of Andromache. On the other hand, 
Hermione begins to disgust him. She is not the faultless 
thing of beauty for which he longed. She is afraid, she is 
“rotting, shrivelling, dying within,” while “ Helen never faded 
at all.” In the last terrible scene when Pyrrhus is killed in 
ambush, and Hermione with her own hand stabs Antigone, he 
rises, and not he alone, to some dim comprehension of the 
strange great woman whom he could not slay. He offers 
himself in atonement for the double murder to the boy 
Molossus, and Molossus kneeling over the dead Andromache 
declines to take his life :— 

Mo Lossus. I will take no more. I will have peace. 

ORESTES. Peace let it be !—Her face seems strangely joyful. 
So ends a feud where it began, and Andromache finds 
euthanasia. 

It is impossible here to do justice to the detailed excel- 
lence of the play. Quite apart from its originality as a genuine 
historical play that breaks with a hoary convention, even 
apart from the beauty of its central character, it is full of 
varied merit. The minor persons are all of them complete 
characters, The dialogue is at once restrained and beautiful, 





and it is managed with extraordinary dramatic power. It is 
almost surcharged with humour, and if the play hasa fault it is 
that it moves us too often and in too many ways. Asa literary 
drama it is not only a daring experiment but a remarkable 
achievement. It makes an epoch, and discovers a new field, 
It is difficult indeed to speak of its merit without exaggera- 
tion, for it is absolutely alone in its kind. As a play for the 
stage it ought to be a striking success. But to most of us it 
would turn on points that are unfamiliar. The points that 
turn on the blood feud and the priestcraft of the real Homeric 
Greek would cither be lost on a first hearing, or else by their 
mere unfamiliarity would gain an emphasis that would obscure 
what is more vital inthe drama. But in itself the play is full 
of possibilities for the stage. As a mere spectacle it would 
be extremely effective. The plot is intensely interesting, and 
full of movement. No actress could wish for a loftier role 
than that of Andromache, or a more subtle part than that of 
Hermione. Orestes, “ with the God strong within him,” is a 
daring and a gallant creation. There could be nothing more 
spirited than the scene in Pyrrhus’ hall. Finally, the humour 
of the piece would convulse the ideal audience—if only that 
audience could be found. 





H. N. B. 
RUSKIN. 
THe Lire of Joun Ruskin. By W. G. Collingwood. London : 
Methuen. 


I do not think any one could find any fault with the way 
in which Mr. Collingwood has discharged his task, except, of 
course, Mr. Ruskin himself, who would certainly have scored 
through all the eulogies in passionate red ink and declared 
that his dear friend had selected for admiration the very parts 
of his work which were vile, brainless and revolting. That, 
however, was merely Ruskin’s humour, and one of the deepest 
disappointments with Mr. Collingwood is that he, like every 
one else, fails to appreciate Ruskin as a humourist. Yet he 
was a great humourist : half the explosions which are solemnly 
scolded as “ one-sided” were simply meant to be one-sided, 
were mere laughing experiments in language. Like a woman, 
he saw the humour of his own prejudices, did not sophisticate 
them by logic, but deliberately exaggerated them by rhetoric. 
One-tenth of his paradoxes would have made the fortune of 
a modern young man with gloves of an art yellow. He was 
as fond of nonsense as Mr. Max Beerbohm. Only . 
he was fond of other things too. He did not ask humanity to 
dine on pickles. 

But while his kaleidoscope of fancy and epigram gives 
him some kinship with the present day, he was essentially of 
an earlier type : he was the last of the prophets. With him 
vanishes the secret of that early Victorian simplicity which 
gave a man the courage to mount a pulpit above the head of 
his fellows. Many elements, good and bad, have destroyed it, 
humility as well as fear, camaraderie as well as scepticism, 
have bred in us a desire to give our advice lightly and per- 
suasively, to mask our morality, to whisper a word and glide 
away. The contrast wasin some degree typified in the House 
of Commons under the last leadership of Mr. Gladstone : the 
old order with its fist on the box, and the new order with its 
fect on the table. Doubtless the wine of that prophecy was 
too strong even for the strong heads that carried it. It made 
Ruskin capricious and despotic, Tennyson lonely and whim- 
sical, Carlyle harsh to the point of hatred, and Kingsley often 
rabid to the ruin of logic and charity. One alone of that race 
of giants, the greatest and most neglected, was sober after 
the cup. No mission, no frustration could touch with hysteria 
the humanity of Robert Browning. 

But though Ruskin seems to close the roll of the militant 
prophets, we feel how needful are such figures when we con- 
sider with what pathetic eagerness men pay prophetic 
honours even to those who disclaim the prophetic 
character. Ibsen declares that he only depicts life, that as 
far as he is concerned there is nothing to be done, and 
still armies of “ Ibsenites” rally to the flag and enthusiastically 
do nothing. I have found traces of a school which avewedly 
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an idea full of humour. I like 


follows Mr. Henry James: 
to think of a crowd with pikes and torches shouting passages 


from The Awkward Age. It is right and proper for a 
multitude to declare its readiness to follow a prophet to the 
end of the world, but if he himself explains, with pathetic 
gesticulations, that he is only going for a walk in the park, 
there is not much for the multitude to do. But the disciple of 
Ruskin had plenty to do, He made roads; in his spare 
moments he studied the whole of geology and botany. He 
litted up paving stones and got down into early Florentine 
cellars, where, by hanging upside down, he could catch a 
glimpse of a Cimabue unpraisable but by divine silence. He 
rushed from one end of a city to the other comparing ceilings. 
His limbs were weary, his clothes were torn, and in his eyes 
was that unfathomable joy of life which man will never know 
again until once more he takes himself seriously. 

Mr. Collingwood’s excellent chapters on the art criticism 
of Ruskin would be better, in my opinion, if they showed 
more consciousness of the after revolutions that have reversed, 
at least in detail, much of Ruskin’s teaching. We no longer 
think that art became valucless when it was first corrupted 
with anatomical accuracy. But if we return to that Raphaelism 
to which he was so unjust, let us not fall into the old error of 
intelligent reactionaries, that of ignoring our own debt to 
revolutions. Ruskin could not destroy the market of Raphaelism, 
but he could and did destroy its monopoly. We may go back 
to the Renascence, but let us remember that we go back free. 
Wecan picnic now in the ruins of our dungeon and deride our 
deliverer. 

But neither in Mr. Collingwood's book nor in Ruskin’s 
own delightful Prevteri/a shall we ever get to the heart of the 
matter. The work of Ruskin and his peers remains incom- 
prehensible by the very completeness of their victory. Fallen 
for ever is that vast brick temple of Utilitarianism, of which 
we may find the fragments but never renew the spell. Liberal 
Unionists howl in its high places, and in its ruins Mr. Lecky 
builds his nest. Its records read with something of the 
mysterious arrogance of Chinese: hardly a generation away 
from us, we read of a race who believed in the present with 
the same sort of servile optimism with which the Oriental 
believes in the past. It may be that banging his head against 
that roof for twenty years did not improve the temper of the 
prophet. But he made what he praised in the old Italian 
pictures—“ an opening into eternity.” 


G. K. C. 





ETHICAL SOCIETIES. 


ETHICS AND RELIGION. Fssays by Sir John Seeley, &c. London : 


Swan Sonnenschein. 


THERE is a story of Walter Pater that after lecturing for a 
term on Ethics to some B.N:C. undergraduates one of them 
asked him, “ But why on this showing should we.be good ?” 
and he replied in his dreamy way, “ Because it is so beau- 
tiful.” We gather that this is essentially the position of the 
Ethical Societies as theyare represented by their propagandists 
in the present volume. They leave severely alone the First 
Principles of Ethics on which there might be disagreement, 
and apparently look askance at the concrete facts to which 
Ethics must be applied, while they confine themselves to the 
axiomata media, those generalisations of conduct which occupy 
a middle zone between theory and practice. 

These essays represent the porch of a building which is 
to be reared by and bye : we hear from several different points 
of view of the aims and methods of Ethical Societies, but we 
do not get more than an occasional glimpse into what Ethical 
Societies are or will become. Indeed, these societies are at 
present in their infancy ; in England, at any rate, they date 
only from 1886; and these essays refer presumably rather to 
the origins than to the stage of development which has now 
been reached. 

Every thoughtful person will watch the promised develop- 
ment with a keen interest and with high expectation. For the 
Ethical Societies propose to cover the ground which has, it 
would appear, been left unoccupied by religion, to impart to 


the community moral ideas, to mordlise those parts of society 
which the Church has left untouched, and to find in morality 
a bond of union which will draw together persons of all creeds, 
and of no creed, those who have religious and metaphysical 
principles and those who have not. 

The question is naturally raised, what is the relation of 
such societies to the existing Churches? It is raised, but in 
this book it is not answered ; or rather it is answered in two 
opposite ways. For while Sir John Seeley and Professor 
Sidgwick counsel a cordial co-operation with Christianity ; and 
while the former describes the Church as the first and greatest of 
Ethical Societies, and while Dr. Stanton Coit shows a remark- 
able magnanimity towards the Christian Religion, and Pro- 
fessor Muirhead is even prepared to claim for his views a 
certain sublimated Christianity, the remaining writers in the 
book are frankly hostile, not only to the Christian Religion, but 
to all theology, and show that practically, if not avowedly, an 
ethical movement must sweep away the antiquated rubbish 
that disguises itself under the name of religion. Professor von 
Gizycki, for example, contends that morality is totally dis- 
connected from theology, and proves it by declaring that 
religion in its early stages is not ethical; an argument which 
may be illustrated by saying that a plant is independent of the 
soil because the seed originally was distinct from the soil. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen again, who apparently carries his aud-ence 
with him, is frankly and genially anti-Christian :— 

“I was brought up,” he says, “at the most orthodox of 
Anglican seminaries. I learned the Catechism and heard 
lectures on the Thirty-nine Articles. I never found that the 
teaching had ever (sic) any particular effect upon my mind.” 

sometimes treated 
But now, in a more 


He confesses and regrets that he had 
Christian antagonists with some severity. 
chastened mood, he writes :— 

“The drum ecclesiastic of the seventeenth century would 
sound a mere lullaby to us. Here and there a priest or a 
belated dissenting minister may amuse himself by threshing 
out once more the old chaff of dead and buried dogmas. 
There are people who can argue gravely about baptismal 
regeneration or apostolical succession. Such doctrines were 
once alive, no doubt, because they represented the form in 
which certain still living problems had then to present them- 
selves. They now require to be stated in a totally different 
shape, before we can even guess why they were once so 
exciting, or how men could have supposed their modes of 
attacking the question to be adequate.” 

It would appear then that the advice of Sir John Seeley and 
Professor Sidgwick is not taken, and Ethical Societies must be 
expected to develop into more pronounced antagonism to the 
Christian Church. 

It is no disparagement to the other writers to say that the 
addresses of Sir John Seeley and Professor Sidgwick are the 
best. Indeed, the volume is more than justified by containing 
these two fascinating utterances. The first is full of ideas. It 
sketches the moral chaos of our times, contrasting it with the 
settled groundwork on which society rested, and life was 
lived, even in the last century. It describes democracy as 
“our illiterate sovereign,” and shows the importance ot 
instructing him. It protests against the prize-system in 
education and the party-system in politics, and ends with a 
fine passage showing in how true a sense we are all, as the 
heirs and trustees of our civilisation, necessarily Christians. 
Professor Sidgwick has a refreshing defence of casuistry, and 
a striking reminder that philosophers must correct their con- 
clusions by comparison with the morality of common sense, 
and ends with a passage of mellow wisdom which deserves to 
rank as literature, urging us not to depreciate our moral ideal 
because it is imperfect, or to surrender effort because it cannot 
fully succeed. The conditions of mutation and imperfection 
to which we are subjected here “need not hinder us from 
cherishing and holding to the best we have so long as it 
remains the best.” 

The contributions made by Dr. Adler and Mr. Salter 
from across the Atlantic are interesting as an indication of 
American thought, and Dr. Bosanquet’s lecture proves 
incidentally that Ethical Societies are not less patient than 
Christian congregations of tedium in discourse. Indeed, one 
can but observe, taking the volume as a whole, that Ethical 
Societies do not seem to promise a relief from the weariness 
which is commonly associated with sermons. It would be 
difficult to point to any volume of modern sermons of equal 
length containing so much iteration of the same ideas and so 
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few ideas to reiterate. On the other hand, no volume of 
theology entertains one by so decisive contradictions, and by 
so refreshing a conjunction of irreconcilable points of view. 
We shall watch with great interest for the next volume 
edited by the Society of Ethical Propagandists, for in it we 
shall be led from the porch into the building. We shall learn 
what the societies have actually done, how far they have 
succeeded in communicating moral ideas to the un-Christian 
part of society, and how an ethical society compares in prac- 
tical usefulness with an ordinary Christian Church. As Dr. 
Adler and Mr. Salter show, action, after all, is the purifier as 
well as the test of Ethics. And as the religion based on the 
love of God and redemption seems to have conspicuously 
failed to moralise the world, we shall watch eagerly for the 
success of a movement based on the more certain if less 
inspiring maxim, “ Duty binds a man.” 
R. F. Horton. 





TWO NATIONAL SPORTS. 


THE GREAT GAME. By Edward Spencer. Grant Richards. 
THE Sport or KinGs. By W. Scarth Dixon. Grant Richards. 


The Great Game is the story of the Turf told by one who 
knows it as it is, and has some knowledge of its past history. 
Mr. Spencer writes well, though he is at his best when 
he escapes for a time from the style of the popular Mr. 
“Gubbins.” The book is a kind of bird's-eye view of racing, 
and we are shown in an easy, picturesque way the growth of 
the most popular of our national sports. The real founders of 
racing were Charles II. and George II. Tothe former we owe 
the Epsom races. King Charles, who knew something 
about everything, discerned the fitness of the Banstead 
Downs for racing, and felt, no doubt, the convenience 
of having his sport at Epsom, within a journey so much 
easier from London than was Newmarket. Nor must it be 
forgotten that the Epsom of those days was a fashionable 
watering-place, though this fact is only now remembered 
by the survival of Epsom Salts. George II. and his Ministers 
evidently believed in keeping racing men up to their duty of 
improving the breed of horses, for an Act was passed in this 
King’s reign forbidding the running of any animal of less value 
than £50. Racing was as a matter of fact a sport limited to 
the enjoyment of a few, until the time of the introduction of 
railways. The racecourse was more orderly and much 
quieter than it is at present. A certain Mr. Pedley, the 
owner of Cossack, winner of the Derby in 1847, was the first 
to begin shouting the odds at Epsom. A very typical figure 
of the middle of this century which comes into this book was 
Charles Greville, who confided his contempt for the Turf and 
his associates thereon to his diary, and that to Mr. Henry 
Reeve, or, what was the same thing, to posterity. Cynics 
will note that Mr. Greville’s discontent was after losing ; he 
never tells us about his winnings. The darkest period of the 
Turf was undoubtedly the plunging era of the sixties. The 
enormous sums which were (nominally) lost and won by 
certain reckless noblemen inflamed the imagination of the 
baser sort. Men like the late Sir John Astley and others were 
continually the victims of sharp scoundrels even when they 
imagined themselves to know all the tricks of the trade. But 
a better time came. The late Mr. Abington, Plunger Walton 
and the “Jubilee Juggins” vulgarised reckless folly on the 
racecourse, and it went out of fashion. If any one wishes to 
know the seamy side of racing, Mr. Spencer’s book will tell it 
to him in the chapter called “Taking Hold.” 

In our own time racing morals have much improved ; 
because there is comparatively little plunging, and also because 
the rules of racing are much more strictly administered, thanks 
to Lord Durham. That there is room for further improvement 
in this matter no reader of Mr. Spencer can doubt. 

Nor are Mr. Spencer's views on horses less sound than 
his insight into human natureiskeen. We often hear lamenta- 
tions over the lack of staying powers in the modern race- 
horse, but I entirely agree with Mr. Spencer that no such 
degeneration has taken place :— 

“ Although the modern race-horse is done with, as far as 
=> concerned, much sooner than his predecessors, it is 
probable that, ted the same conditions, he would be fully 
able to cope the performances of any one of them. He 





certainly has not deteriorated in the matter of speed, despite 

the fairy tales (which in my schooldays I implicitly believed) 

told of Eclipse and Flying Childers. And if trained to run but 
one race, or at the most two, as was the custom of the ancients, 
he would, I honestly believe, not be found deficient in starnina. 

‘They can all stay if you only give ‘em time enough,’ was a 

favourite saying of the late George Whitehouse, a jockey o1 

some celebrity. pee 

The great Ormonde (grandsire of Flying Fox) is given as 
an instance of the staying power of the modern horse :— 

“The Hardwicke Stakes—this was undoubtedly Ormonde’s 
best performance ; and that a ‘roarer’ should be able to stay 
one mile and a-half at top speed, and with the severe Ascot 
Hill at the finish, was, and is, a record in itself.” 

But, while The Great Game is full of instruction, it is also full 
of good stories about tipsters (whose success with the public 
is as wonderful as the fact that the confidence trick still 
flourishes), bookmakers, trainers and jockeys. The three 
classes last named are perhaps the most respectable and hard- 
working people connected with the Turf. 

Such as the Turf is it is depicted in vivid colours, and 
though I am no enemy to racing, yet I do not wonder at some 
of the things its enemies say of it when its friends have such 
a tale to tell of meanness, blackguardism and swindling. 

It is pleasant to turn to Mr. Scarth Dixon’s Sport of 
Kings and its healthy Yorkshire out-of-door atmosphere. 
This is a book upon hunting such as the author has the 
knowledge to write. There is plenty of material and good 
stuff too, but the form is against it. The chapters are various 
newspaper articles collected together in somewhat haphazard 
fashion. Had Mr. Scarth Dixon digested his material and 
arranged it, he might have given us a really practical and 
useful treatise on fox-hunting. 

There is an interesting historical chapter “A Hundred 
Years Ago.” There have been many changes since a century 
ago Mr. Percival, a brother of the Prime Minister, was Master 
of the Belvoir during the minority of the fifth Duke. 
Most of all railways have altered hunting and some of its 
sociability :— 

“Hunt balls and Hunt dinners were more common a 
hundred years ago, and they were conducted on different lines 
from what they generally are in the present day. They had 
more of the family gathering about them. Any decent man in 
the Hunt was welcome to come and bring his wife and 
daughters to the ball ; the price was within the means of almost 
any man who could hunt; an enjoyable evening was spent, 
and the old-fashioned Hunt ball was a factor which worked for 
the good of the Hunt. The same may be said of the Hunt 
dinner, which was by no means the formal and stiff affair 
which a public dinner generally is in these days.” 

The writings of Mr. Apperley tell us that they were 
certainly not formal, and that what he euphemistically called 
conviviality reigned then at least as much as now after the 
labours of hunting. 

Mr. Scarth Dixon has lived in a hunting country and among 
hunting men of all classes, and his remarks on horse buying 
are well worth studying. They are too long to quote and too 
useful to curtail, but will be found on page 48. 

Then, again, on the much disputed question of hunting 
the carted deer Mr. Scarth Dixon will be found to be thoroughly 
straightforward, manly, and sportsmanlike. A most amusing and 
interesting character sketch, too, is “Old Joe,” less well known 
to north country sportsmen in the forties and fifties as Joe 
Graham. Both Joe Graham and his master Colonel Salkeld 
were picturesque characters :— 

“ On one occasion Joe thought he ought to have an increase 
of salary, and when he approached the Colonel on the subject 
he was met with the reply that he thought he had too much 
salary already, and that he had determined to reduce it by £10 
per annum. Joe took the rebuff with the best grace he could, 
and at the end of the season his master made him a handsome 
present which more than compensated him for the amount of 
salary which had been docked.” 

On the whole it is a pleasant breezy book, if disfigured 
by some carelessness. Dr. Temple is no longer Archbishop- 
Designate of Canterbury, and there is a wrong version of the 
old story about the huntsman in defence of the humanity. 
The tale should be :—“ No one,” he said, “is certain as the fox 
don't like it.” 

Mr. Grant Richards has published both books of handy 
size and with a clear type, which is a matter to be grateful 
for. Either book would be a pleasant companion on, a rail- 
way journey. 


T. F. D, 
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MR. MALLOCK’S NEW BOOK. 


DocTRINE AND DoctrINAL Disruption. By W. H. Mallock. 
London: A. and C. Black. 


Mr. MALLock, who must by this time be weary of being com- 
plimented upon the ingenuity of his intellect and the distinc- 
tion of his style, has produced a very readable work to prove 
to members of the Anglican Church that they have no business 
to belong there, and that they really have nothing to belong to. 
After pointing out that every party in the Church of England 
to-day, while still desiring, so far as it can, to prove that its own 
doctrines are consistent with those embodied in the laws and 
formularies of the Reformation, would yet not be prepared to 
give up these doctrines “even if every historical expert and 
every legal authority should conclusively show that the laws 
and the formularies of the Reformation condemned them,” 
Mr. Mallock goes on to demonstrate from the writings of such 
representative Churchmen as Dr. Wace, the Dean of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of Hereford and Canon Gore that all parties 
now make their appeal to “ultimate authorities.” In other 
words, the important question now is not what Cranmer or 
Bullinger or Parker thought about the Resurrection, but what 
the modern experts in Biblical criticism think about the 
historical evidence for that alleged event. All Churchmen are 
now facing the “ Higher Criticism.” They have, as Professor 
Harnack would say, taken the decisive step of treating the Bible 
like any other book—Lord Halifax captain of the Ritualists, 
Canon Gore the spokesman of the Moderate Highs, the Bishop 
of Hereford and the Dean of Canterbury of the Lows, and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward whom the author has selected as the 
champion of the broadest section of the Broad Church. 

Mr. Mallock has then no difficulty in showing that histo- 
rical criticism makes sad havoc with the sacred texts ; that it 
treats the New Testament with the same unconcern as the 
Old, and that the New Testament is equally vulnerable to its 
attacks. 

Thus expounding the views of Professor Harnack and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, he shows that at least three important pro- 
positions in the Apostles’ Creed, that which affirms the Virgin 
Birth, that which affirms the Descent into Hell, and that which 
affirms the Resurrection, are found to be unprovided with a 
satisfactory historical basis: — 

“We will begin with the story of the miraculous birth of 
Christ—Christ for Whom there was claimed a direct descent 
from David. It is a notorious fact that both the Gospel 
genealogies which purpose to set forth His Davidic descent in 
detail, trace it not through His mother, but through Joseph, 
who is, in the accounts of his birth, emphatically asserted to 
have been no relation to Him whatsoever. Of this classical diffi- 
culty many explanations have been offered ; but now, as Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has pointed out to Lord Halifax, the diffi- 
culty and the explanation both become suddenly very simple. 
The Gospel genealogies trace Christ's descent through Joseph 
because they were written before the belief had spread itself 
that His birth was a physiological portent, and that Joseph was 
not His father. The natural inference is corroborated by the 
fact that the miraculous birth does not figure in the narrative 
in which it is generally admitted that the Gospels alike of 
Matthew and Luke were based. In the Gospel of Mark it is 
altogether ignored ; in the Gospel of John there is at most a 
vague and uncertain reference to it.” 

Clearly then we must, if we wish to preserve dogmatic 
Christianity, possess some guide who will not only discriminate 
for us the inspired from the uninspired portions of the narra- 
tive, but who will also bolster up by his authority those 
portions of the dogmatic structure which totter before the 
critical blasts. In fact the louder these blasts blow, the more 
necessary becomes this external buttress; and the acceptance 
of the New Criticism renders the acceptance of some infal- 
lible ecclesiastical authority a more pressing necessity than ever, 
Theoretically the Anglicans admit the necessity ‘of this extra- 
neous guide, practically they answer the question as to what this 
guide is in four different ways. The Ritualist appeals “to the 
unanimous consent of the Church during all periods of its 
existence " ; the moderate High Churchman to “ the doctrines 
and practices of the Church during the earlier periods of its 
existence” ; the Low Churchman to “the individual studying 
the Bible as the only inspired book” ; the Broad Churchman 

to “the individual studying the Bible as the best of inspired 





books.” The Dean of Canterbury appeals to all four without 
seeing that they are mutually destructive. 

Mr. Mallock examines in turn all these four alleged bases 
of authority in religion, and he finds them wanting :— 

“ Each is logically inconsistent with itself, the doctrines held 
by no Anglican party can be deduced as certainties from any 
one of them ; and though some Anglican divines, like the Dean 
of Canterbury, try, as we have seen, to make use of them all 
together, each of these theories is inconsistent with the 
others.” 

On the other hand, if we accept the principle which is 
logically the basis of the Roman system of theology all diffi- 
culties vanish. “This principle is the assumption on the part of 
the teaching body, that as a teaching body—as a corporation 
that never dies, it always has been, is, and always will be 
infallible.” This principle gives us “what is practically the 
Anglican theory of the consensus changed only by being ren- 
dered logical, effective and complete ” :— 

“ The Anglican theory makes the consensus useless, because 
itis obliged to deny to it, or at all events is unable to endow 
it with, the three primary things essential to its practical 
unity—namely, an endorsement by itself of the claim the theory 
makes for it ; some means of stating and recording the decisions 
at which it arrives ; and an undisturbed continuity of authority 
from the earliest times till now. All these three wants the 
Roman principle supplies. In the Councils it provides the con- 
sensus with a definite organ of utterance ; by limiting the con- 
sensus to the Roman Church itself it secures for us its own 
evidence in favour of its own authority, and the unbroken 
continuity of this authority it vindicates by the same means.” 

It isalso claimed as an additional advantage that the Roman 
theory absorbs the two other Anglican theories—namely, that 
of the authority of the primitive Church, and that of the 
witness of the Christian conscience of the individual :— 

“ The spiritual experience of the individual and the evidence 
of the interior witness lie at the root of the Roman doctrine 
just as they do of the Evangelical, the difference being that 
whereas according to the Evangelical theory they supply each 
individual with doctrine by some direct and separate process, 
each individual with his experience, according to the Roman 
theory, is merely one out of an immense multitude who jointly 
supply the material from which the doctrine is ultimately 
shaped. In one case only is there an exception to this rule, 
and that is the initial assent made by the individual to the 
claims of the Church generally.” 

In the concluding portions of the book Mr. Mallock argues 
that the Roman Church is more consistent, more vital, and 
more scientific than the Protestant bodies, and that the 
section of the Broad Church represented by Mrs. Ward is only 
Christian in name. Some portion of the argument rests here 
upon Mr. Spencer's discredited analogy of the social organism, 
and is not worth serious consideration. 

We think that Mr. Mallock has done a real service in 
pointing out so clearly the discrepancies and inconsistencies 
of much Anglican speculation. Weagree with him in thinking 
that when once the “decisive step” has been taken of 
invoking the scientific historical critic, so much of the 
Christian doctrine as is really thought to depend upon the 
truth of certain historical facts is left at his mercy, and that if 
one of these facts, say for instance, “The Descent into Hell”’ 
has been by him decisively relegated to the limbo of fable, it 
will require a very special “act of faith” indeed to retrieve it. 
But what are we to think of the man who having satisfied 
himself that, tried by the keenest weapons of scientific analysis, 
the fact is not proven,-should then by an “act of faith” hold 
it to be proven, on the authority of a Church Council, which 
derived its conclusions from those very passages which he has 
just decided to condemn ? It is true that Mr. Mallock would save 
himself by an appeal to the Holy Ghost, Who, while appearing 
to “ economize” His ministrations, or, in other words, to absent 
Himself during the sessions of a Council (which Mr. Mallock 
admits may often have been full of bad passion, bad ignorance, 
and bad argument), somehow always manages to come in 
at the end and graft infallible conclusions upon fallible 
premises. 

We do not believe that any man who is so constituted as 
to follow Biblical criticism “whithersoever the argument may 
lead” will be, at the same time, prepared for an “ act of faith” 
such as Mr. Mallock describes. The attempt to represent the 
Roman Church as more progressive and more scientific than 
the Protestant Churches is an untenable paradox which even 

Mr. Mallock’s dialectic cannot invest with plausibility. It is, 
doubtless, true that Catholic theologians will digest and utilize 
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certain portions of Darwin and Huxley, as Aristotle was 
digested and utilized by Thomas Aquinas, and as Herbert 
Spencer has been digested and utilized by Mr. Mallock. But 
the real question is not whether the Church can quote passages 
from the adversary in support of itsown contentions, but whether 
it is really permeated by the scientific spirit, the spirit which 
demands that we should sacrifice beltefs at the call of evidence. 
\n infallible Church with a body of irrevocable, infallible 
doctrine, stands straight across the path. Mr. Mallock’s invi- 
tation to the Anglican involves a piece of psychological 
gymnastic which seems to us to be impossible, and inconsis- 
tent with intellectual honesty. But it would be rash to 
prophesy, for there are some persons of so complex a nature 
as to be capable of everything. 


H. A. L. Fisuer. 


THE PROSPECTS OF ANGLO-IRISH POETRY. 


A Book or IrtsH VERSE, selected from modern writers by W. B. 
Yeats (Revised Edition.) London: Methuen. 

SONGS OF THE MORNING. By Nora Hopper. London: Grant 
Richards. 

SONGS OF THE GLENS OF ANTRIM. By Moira O'Neill. Edinburgh 
and London : William Blackwood and Sons. 


ANGLO-IRISH—it is a detestable word ; but is there another, 
to describe that Irish national literature which is addressed to 
Irish people speaking English—now far the largest, and 
virtually all the educated, part of the nation? When the 
Irish Gaelic ceased, after centuries of literary decadence, to 
be the language of educated Irishmen, poetry came, for a 
time, to a dismal end in Ireland. It is destined, perhaps, to 
revive under the same ancient forms; for the real native 
speech appears to be winning back a little ground in these 
last years, and poets are writing Gaelic songs which the people 
in the west of the island learn to sing. But, in any case, Irish- 
men are producing English poetry at once entirely national 
in character and of a quality that gives promise of future 
glories equalling those of the past. The end of a century of Irish 
verse-making has witnessed the definitive conquest of the 
English language and English poetical forms as a vehicle for 
Irish art ; a consummation retarded by political distractions 
and the want of even a nucleus of appreciative Irish readers. 
For long, in the last century and in this, Irishmen who had 
poetical talent and a literary education contributed, sometimes 
with notable success, to that English literature which is 
English not only in language, but in themes, atmosphere 
and modes of thought. In Ireland, if they were read 
at all, they were read along with other English poets 
by a class that had lost touch with national feeling or 
had never shared it, and almost passed for alien. The first 
who won fame by writing in English with a partially Irish 
inspiration was Moore, a poct generally mediocre, whose 
successors and imitators were incapable of enriching Irish 
poetry with the best qualities of the English romantics. 
Afterwards, Young Ireland used English to gain the cars of 
Irishmen for a nationalist propaganda, The Young Ireland 
writers were patriots and not poets. A handful of exceptions 
tried to revive the traditions of the national literature, hand- 
ling old Irish subjects with a new freedom and resourcefulness, 
struggling to bring the poetry of Ireland abreast of the 
European movement in thought and letters. The romantic 
pessimism of Mangan, the epic force and amplitude of Sir 
Samuel Ferguson, the wistful nobility of Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
belong to that and the next periods. These poets handed on 
the torch to William Allingham, the tender and fastidious 
laureate of Ballyshannon, and he to Arthur O'Shaughnessy, 
an ardent writer too little known and too early lost. 

They are the more notable naines represented in the little 
anthology which the most admirable Irish poet of, at any rate, 
this generation compiled some few years ago. He has repub- 
lished the book with a few modifications in the clear and 
inspiriting introduction and a certain number of additional 
poems by writers who have become known within the last 
decade. It is because the advent of so many new Irish poets 
suggests interesting speculation on the future of. Irish poetry, 
and also because the original volume attracted singularly little 


attention for a publication so significant, that it seems worth 
while to speak of the ambitions which Mr. Yeats has conceived 
for the literary resurrection of his country, and of the degree 
in which the younger writers are showing themselves better 
or worse qualified to fulfil them than their predecessors whose 
work finds a place here. 

“ To remember that in Ireland the professional and landed 
classes have been through the mould of Trinity College or of 
English Universities, and are ignorant of the very names of the 
best writers in this book, is to know how strong a wind blows 
from the ancient legends of Ireland, how vigorous an impulse 
to create is in her heart to-day.” 

The indifference of the educated classes in Ircland 
to all literature produced on Irish soil is a deplorable but not 
altogether an astonishing fact. It cannot be denied that some 
of its causes are political ; and, therefore, the recent emancipa- 
tion of Irish poets from the shackles of a nationalist propa- 
ganda is a hopeful sign for all who wish them an appreciative 
public in their own country. It is also the condition on which 
alone a literature worthy of the name can be produced. Irish 
patriotism has inspired some splendid verse (this book alone 
would prove it) ; there is no reason why it should not inspire 
more. But while almost the only ideals that found expression 
were political, the danger was that love of country should be 
held to excuse in writers of verse the want of the most 
clementary aptitude for an art of which that is only one among 
innumerable inspirations. 

The present generation of Irishmen is witnessing a 
deliberate effort to awaken the spiritual and artistic conscious- 
ness of the nation. It is a double effort, having two vehicles, 
the native language—the language of an ancient, prolific and 
admirable literature, written by Irishmen in Ireland—and a 
language borrowed from the rulers of Ireland, and become in 
time the common speech of the great majority of Irishmen. 
Between the leaders of the movement to revive the Geelic and 
the men and women who are “building up a literature in 
English which, whether important or unimportant, grows 
always more unlike others” there is no contention and no 
jealousy. Both are convinced that the destiny of Irish speech 
is to be—like that of the Belgians and the Swiss—bilingual. 
“T have, indeed, but little doubt,” concludes Mr. Yeats, 

“that Ireland, communing with herself in Gaelic more and 
more, but speaking to toreign countries in English, will lead 
many that are sick with theories and with trivial emotion to 
some sweet well-waters of primeval poetry.” 

The group of younger writers, among whom Mr. Yeats is 
incomparably the most remarkable, understand their oppor- 
tunity as poets and as patriots in a different fashion from their 
predecessors. They are at once more exacting in their craft, 
more universal in their appeal than the ballad-mongers of 
Young Ireland and the Fenian and Agrarian movements, and 
they are in closer sympathy with Irish life and traditions than 
the rare poets who during those periods stood aloof from 
politics altogether. At the end of this anthology are poems 
by Mr. Lionel Johnson, whose well-recognised qualities are 
dignity and austere enthusiasm; by Mrs. Katharine Tynan 
Hinkson, a poet of tender fancies and natural religion who has 
many echoes of the Fiore/ti, and many echoes of the English 
Caroline lyrists; by Mrs. Clement Shorter, an uncertain 
metrist who has made some beautiful ballads; by Mr. 
Rolleston and the apostle of the Geelic revival, Dr. Douglas Hyde 
—both of them accomplished interpreters of the old Irish 
poets; by Miss Nora Hopper; and by the very interest- 
ing mystic poets who are in a special sense the disciples of 
Mr. Yeats. Here is great promise for Irish poetry ; for it is 
not more possible to mistake a common national flavour, a 
gout de terroir, in all their work, than the breath of youth, the 
strenuousness and the instinct of harmony they share. 
“A. E.” and Mr. Charles Weekes and Mr. Eglinton are all 
esoteric and little preoccupied with national themes and 
legends, but in their poetry too there is something they have 
by birthright, a lucidity in mystery, and a peculiar sureness in 
metrical experiments. William Blake is, evidently enough, 
their master—an Irishman too, if the tradition is worth any- 
thing—and Clarence Mangan’s influence may assuredly be 
discerned in them as in Mr. Yeats himself. 

Miss Nora Hopper—a more obviously, one is tempted to 
say a more superficially, Irish poet—has published a new book 
of verse which is well worth reading attentively. She isa very 
uncertain and uneven artist, whose successes and whose 
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failures are alike disconcerting because they seem to mark as 
much unconsciousness as talent. At her best she is musical, 
a mistress of direct expression in all that concerns the great 
emotions, full of colour and movement; but her verse often 
halts, often rings hollow and an anti-climax is not rare with 
her. Here, however, are some stanzas that I have read with 
pleasure from beginning to end. 
ON THE EMBANKMENT. 

The bridge's loops were full of stars : 

Across the bridge there went and came 

A thousand wandering eyes of flame, 

And then the rattle of the cars. 

A stain of orange in the smoke 

Rose and turned brown and passed away ; 

A breath of music tossed like spray 

Against the river-wall, and broke. 

A new moon looked through rags of cloud, 

A pigeon mourned among the trees ; 

And what was vesterday a breeze 

Made the lamps quiver, and grew loud. 

Invisible the river was : 

We heard it, but we could not see. 

However foul its path may be 

It might have been through river grass. 

Of gifts it makes to days and nights 

I took three memories away : 

The scent of leaves that rotting lay, 

The pigeon’s call, the wandering lights 
I should also like to name the poem called “Outlaws” and 
the verses on the months of the year as admirable examples of 
her gift. 

I have scarcely space left to speak of Miss Moira O'Neill. 
Her little book of poems and ballads in the dialect of Antrim 
glensmen contains much to admire. Love of home, regret 
for home, exile and poverty, little romances and idylls of 
country people are charmingly and very simply sung in this 
collection. She is often conventional in expression, but her 
sincerity and tenderness are impressive. If Mr. Yeats revises 
his Irish anthology once more, Miss O'Neill should not be 
unrepresented in it. 


oe a 





WAR'S ALARMISTS. 


rue War to Date. By Arthur H. Scaife. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin 

Tue Revier oF Lavysmiru. By Jf. B. Atkins. London: 
Methuen. 

THE NATAL CAMPAIGN. By Bennet Burleigh. London : Chapman 
and Hall. 

LESSONS OF THE WAR. By Spenser Wilkinson. Westininster : 
Constable. 


THE first impression that is produced by a perusal of the 
letters of the majority of war correspondents and the weckly 
criticisms of experts on a war that is still in progress is that 
they are amazingly unsuitable to publication in book form. 
The one thing that justified the republication of Mr. G. W. 
Steevens’ works—its unique personal point of view, which was 
strengthened by his habit of only describing his own expe- 
riences—is noticeable in the works of very few other corre- 
spondents ; and these few have not vet made volumes of their 
communications to the newspapers. Otherwise the comments 
and descriptions of special correspondents, interesting and 
even useful as they are in their proper place, are of no per- 
manent value to any one but the future historian, and we are 
inclined to pity him in his search for truth among these 
volumes quite as much as if his authority were only a monkish 
chronicle. He will probably take away from them a few hints 
on phases of popular opinion and an incident or two that 
happens to have come under the writer's special observation. 
He will perhaps be thankful that he can learn so much with- 
out having to wade through the files of the newspapers. Contem- 
poraries, however, cannot pretend to have the same occasion 
for gratitude, and we are inclined to protest against what looks 
like attempts to challenge a. final judgment from partial and 
incomplete accounts of an unfinished campaign. 





It may be that we overestimate the impressiveness of a 
bound volume in these days of cheap printing and rapid publi- 
cation, but newspapers are so readily believed, even by those 
who should have learnt to doubt them, that the need of scepti- 
cism cannot be too firmly insisted on when it is a question of 
a book, which at the same time appears more authoritative 
and is less easy of contradiction :— 

“The history of a war,” says Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, 

“cannot be properly written until long after its close, tor such 

a work must be based upon a close study of the military corre- 

spondence of the generals.” 

This is really the gist of the matter. These volumes of special 
correspondence are interesting in so far as they are personal 
experiences, but it is necessary to be well on one’s guard against 
giving judgments on tactics and strategy, or on political 
questions from hurried impressions sent home amid the din 
and bustle of a campaign. 

Even iudged by the standards of war correspondence, 
these volumes differ very much in merit. We reserve Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson’s book for later treatment. It hardly 
belongs to this category. Mr. Scaife’s The War to Date can 
be dismissed at once. It isa piece of bookmaking pure and 
simple—a popular compilation from the newspapers—not 
ineptly done and likely to appeal to those who want to refresh 
their minds with the incidents of the last six months, but of 
no permanent and little temporary value. Of the remaining 
books Mr. Atkins’ is undoubtedly the best. It begins by 
being very good indeed. A terse, vigorous style in descrip- 
tion and a quick observation of the unusual accompany the 
author with the mails to Estcourt, through the Willow Grange 
engagement and the battle of Colenso, but after that they 
begin to desert him. The last half of the book is much less 
spirited than the first. It seems as if, when he got accustomed 
to campaigning, he was less able to seize those salient points 
which give a picture reality. On the whole, however, the 
book is one which those who are interested in the war can 
hardly fail to read with interest, and we are grateful for onc 
or two very good plans and sketches, much better than those 
in The Natal Campaign. It is rather distressing to pass from 
the always dignified and comparatively reserved works of Mr. 
Atkins to the fussiness and apparent self-importance of Mr. 
Bennet Burleigh’s book. “ It is necessary to speak out” is the 
refrain of Mr. Burleigh’s book, but we look in vain for any really 
pungent criticism except on the subject of the Press censorship. 
Of course so experienced a campaigner cannot fail to have 
some interesting observations tomake. We can especially con- 
gratulate him on having managed to convey in his account of 
Spion Kop criticism very similar to that of Lord Roberts’, 
and we can quite understand the feeling after that disaster 
which made him almost credit the remark, “that if we were 
to say to the army, ‘ Fall out to-day, lads, but be sure and fall 
in to-morrow afternoon at Ladysmith,’ they would set to work 
in their own way and get there somehow and in time.” 

The Lessons of the War, by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, is a 
much more serious thing than any of the above books 
because it is of the nature of a political pamphlet. Every- 
thing that Mr. Wilkinson says on tactics and strategy we are 
inclined to treat with respect. He has justitied such an 
opinion again and again in the columns of the Morning Post. 
He has not only the zeal that leads to hard work in the study, 
but he has been over distant campaigning grounds with the 
most famous generals—with one on the field of two new 
triumphs. When he finds General Buller guilty early in the 
war of “neglect of the leading principle which enjoins con- 
centration of effort in time, space and object,” he has no 
difficulty in justifying his position. But qualified as he 
is to be the historian or critic and exponent of 
the tactics and strategy of this war he has not, very 
wisely, chosen to deal with these subjects at present in 
book form. Instead he has, we cannot help thinking 
unwisely, attempted to draw political lessons from this 
war. These lessons amount to nothing more nor less than 
a new familiar indictment of party government. “There is 
coming about, to the infinite benefit of the community, the over- 
throw of that noxious sham—the party politician.” ‘The fact is 
that Mr. Wilkinson is that most dangerous kind of political 





. pessimist—the expert. He. has particular. knowledge in one 
special branch of affairs, and.is inclined to aver-estimate. signe. 


of weakness, and to desire violent remedies where the diseases 
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are Only desperate because he knows so much about them’ 
We are grateful for one or two political judgments which show 
the value of his statesmanship: “Then came Fashoda, and 
Lord Rosebery’s action in that matter killed what was left of 
party.” (Remove the note of admiration and you have a 
half-truth.) “There [at the Bloemfontein Conference] with 
the prescience and the strength of a Cavour or a Bismarck, 
Milner put the issue,” This should mean, if the comparison is 
to be anything but ludicrous, that Sir Alfred Milner had made 
up his mind beforehand for war ; but apparently it does not. 
What Mr. Wilkinson advocates is a Cabinet, with Lord 
Rosebery at its head, made up of those whom he calls 
the younger Imperialists. He heartily endorses the Prime 
Minister's attack on the constitution, and says with astonish- 
ment that “ Parliament did not take any action upon the declara- 
tion.” He is amazed at the nation’s apathy. We have never 
seen any reason to suspect the nation of apathy in the present 
war, nor have we indeed considered it very discerning in 
judgment. But we cannot help thinking that it has a wiser 
judgment in politics than Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, even if it is 
not fortitude that has caused it to forget Lord Salisbury’s out- 
burst. 





THE BIOLOGY OF FERMENTATION. 


MiIck0O-ORGANISMS AND FERMENTATION. By Alfred Jorgensen 
Translated by Alex. K. Miller and A. E. Lenholm. Third 
Edition. London: Macmillan. 


THE scientific study of fermentation and of the minute 
organisms which cause it possesses an interest of a kind too 
often wanting in biological investigation. The problems to 
be solved present the unusual combination of considerable 
theoretical interest, on the one hand, with great commercial 
value and practical importance on the other. Whena botanist 
describes from some region a dozen more specics of mosses 
than were found by previous investigators, when zoologists 
wrangle over the question whether two insignificant birds or 
butterflies should be called by the same or by different names, 
then the oft-quoted man in the street is apt to shrug his 
shoulders and speak disdainfully of botany and zoology as 
sciences which are of no more value to the practical man 
than poetry and painting. The extremely unpractical aspect 
of biological science is, in fact, at once its strength and its 
weakness. It is its strength, in the first place, because the 
fact that there is “ no money in it” brings it about that only 
those who are impelled by an instinctive love of nature com- 
bined with an intellectual appreciation of the deep mystery of 
life, and its many problems and puzzles of evolution, heredity 
and so forth, care to continue their biological studies beyond 
the elementary stage required by the medical student, and the 
result, by a kind of natural selection, is to greatly raise the 
average of keenness and enthusiasm, if of nothing clse, 
amongst those who devote themselves to biology. It is its 
weakness, in the second place, because, for the same reason 
and by the operation of the same cause, the ranks of biologists 
are greatly thinned, and the reduction of numbers diminishes 
the natural healthy competition amongst them. The word 
biology, employed to mean “the science of life,” should, on 
strict etymological principles, mean “the study of getting a 
livelihood,” but the student who devotes his life and energies 
to it very soon awakes to the fact that from this point of view 
the word is a misnomer, when, after years of hard work, he 
tinds himself in a position where he is earning tens, while his 
contemporaries are earning thousands in occupations which 
require far less talent or intellectual capacity. It is, therefore, 
a refreshing change to come across a field of biological inves- 
tigation which leads to directly remunerative results. Any 
one can appreciate the importance of distinguishing clearly 
between closely ailied species or races of organisms if the 
result is to increase greatly, on the one hand, the profits of an 
industry or manufacture, and, on the other hand, to furnish 
the consumers with beer, wine or cheese of improved quality 
and purity and of reduced price. 

The history of our knowledge of the theory and practice 
of -fermentation falls naturally into three- distinct periods. 


The first begins with the purely theoretical experiments of 
Spallanzani, in 1765, who combated the doctrine of Needham 
and Buffon that living organisms arose by spontaneous genera- 
tion in putrefying or fermenting substances. The practical 
outcome of these experiments was the discovery and applica- 
tion of sterilization and disinfection. The theoretical problem 
of the origin of life was not, however, settled until the well- 
known experiments of Pasteur, marking the second period, 
which may be dated from 1857. Pasteur showed that 
organisms supposed to arise spontaneously in liquids which 
fermented even after having been boiled owed their origin 
cither to the liquid not having been boiled enough to destroy 
the more resistent germs which are formed as stages in the 
life history of many organisms, or else to the presence of such 
germs in the air which had access to the liquids under obser- 
vation. The theoretical result of Pasteur's work was to bring 
universal discredit upon the doctrine of biogenesis, as it was 
called. The practical outcome was to effect great improve- 
ments in the methods of many industries, especially in the 
manufacture of wine, beer and vinegar, and the treatment of 
milk. The third and present period in the history of scientific 
fermentation—zymotechnology, to give it its official tithe— 
dates from 1879, and is connected with the name of Hansen, 
whose studies have yielded results of the greatest practical 
importance, though they did not attack problems of such 
fundamental theoretical significance as did those of 
Spallanzani and Pasteur. Hansen showed that what had been 
considered previously as one kind of yeast might be, and 
usually was, a mixture of several species or races. A given 
species of yeast cannot be sufficiently characterized in all 
cases by the shape, relative size and appearance of the cells, 
which may be directly modified by variations in external 
conditions, but different species under the same treatment 
behave differently and assume different forms. In a mixture 
of different species there may be some, the so-called wild 
veasts, which act injuriously upon the fermentation and are 
responsible for the “ diseases’ of beer, or other fermentation 
products. They may be compared in fact to weeds in a 
garden. Hence it is necessary that yeast should be pure, not 
only from bacteria and other injurious microbes, but also from 
the cells of the wild yeasts. Even two cultivated species, 
each of which would give good results by itself, may act 
injuriously when combined. It is therefore an indispensable 
preliminary to all scientific study of the yeast organisms to 
obtain perfectly pure cultures which start from a single yeast 
cell, and methods tor obtaining this result were devised by 
Hansen, who then was able to make the most important 
investigations upon the properties of different kinds of yeast 
organisms, and even to improve their qualities by careful 
selection. In fact, the cultivation of the yeast plant, which 
averages about 1-3000th of an inch in diameter, may be said 
now to be as much under human control as is that of the rose 
or the tulip. 

The book before us, from which we have taken the above 
facts, aims at giving an account of the present standpoint of 
the theory and practice of fermentation in such «a way as not 
only to be of use to the brewer and the practical man, but 
also to interest the chemist or biologist. After a description 
of the methods of cultivation and of microscopic examination 
and analysis, the author reviews in detail the organisms of 
fermentation, in three chapters, dealing respectively with 
bacteria, moulds, and yeasts. The latter of these chapters ts 
a complete monograph, fully illustrated, of the yeast plant, 
with descriptions of all known species and some new ones, 
The last and perhaps the most generally interesting chapter 
ot the book discusses the practical application to fermentation 
industries of the results of scientitic research. Although 
necessarily often very technical and full of minute details, the 
book contains much of interest to others than the specialists 
or brewers ; but it is, of course, intended more especially as a 
guide and handbook for the latter. It will probably do a 
great deal towards the introduction of the scientific method 
in brewing, even in a country so distrustful of science and 
“fads” as England. The translation is very carefully done 
and very readable, without noticeable intrusion of foreign 
idiom, and the general “get up” of the book is beyond 
reproach. © vine 


owe . od E. A. M. 
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OLLA PODRIDA. 


AND Devonport. By H. F. Whitfeld. Plymouth : 


Chapple. 


PLYMOUTH 


As the author somewhere says of a speech of Mr. Gladstone, 
this book is “disarming as to argument.” Purporting to be 
“the first attempt that has been made to blend the histories of 
Plymouth and Devonport,” Mr. Whitfeld observes that the 
work is the result of a desire— 


“to pourtray the old Plymothians and ‘ Dockers’ in successive 
periods, under kaleidoscopic movements and transitions, to 
reproduce their habits in times of war ; the excitement to which 
plagues, privateering, piracy and smuggling gave rise; to 
discuss local customs and pursuits in times of peace ; to show 
the forefathers at their devotions and their sports ; to indicate 
their speculative or scientific proclivities ; to deal with social con- 
ditions and criminal characteristics when capital punishment 
was indiscriminate ; to convey some idea of the superstitions of 
the weak and the lawlessness of the brutal ; to depict, for the 
strengthening of the faithful, the unbending integrity of 
champions of public right like Sir John Eliot, and the turpitude 
of such traitors to the common welfare as ‘The Bottomless 
Bagg.’ ”’ 

If the value of an ideal be held to increase in proportion to 
the impossibility of its attainment, Mr. Whitfeld must be con- 


gratulated as the discoverer of a pearl of great price. An 
objective of such magnitude takes one’s breath away. Some 


items in his programme are no doubt less difficult than others ; 
the criminal characteristics of the forefathers bulk largely and 
satisfactorily, and the “ reproduction of their habits in times 
of war” was evidently a case of /abor ipse voluptas to a writer 
gifted with Mr. Whitfeld’s imagination and descriptive powers. 
When the Danes landed near Cotehele in the seventh century 
they were, reinforced by “vast hordes of the unconverted 
Cornish ;" a few years later a “ grisly horde” confronts us on 
the same page, this time of Northmen, but not to be compared 
for moral effect with that stigmatised (at the proper chrono- 
logical moment) as “the most ragged, ribald, and rebellious 
horde that ever gathered on the eve of an important expedi- 
tion "—namely, the Royal Army, destined for the expedition 
to Cadiz in 1625, and quartered at Plymouth for some weeks. 
All through the six hundred odd pages the exuberant adjective 
roams unchecked, invading the most unlikely situations and 
producing a picturesqueness of detail which will go far to 
give the book a permanent value. 

On the occasion of Mr. Gladstone’s tour in the West in 
1891 we read, with thoughts too deep for tears, how— 

“while others banqueted he embraced the balmy restorer, 
and on entering the drill-hall at eight o'clock his mind was as 
serene and refreshed as though his eyes had just opened into 
day.” 

Reference is made to Mr. Newbolt’s (who appears on p. 113 
as Newbold) poem, “Drake's Drum,” which Mr. Whitfeld 
regards asa “thrilling expression of the retrospective dream- 
ings of the dying hero ;” but at his burial, when “ bedimmed 
veterans clustered the rails as the waves became Drake's 
winding sheet,” I must confess to a slightly bedimmed 
feeling about the eyes myself. Unfortunately the book, though 
there are many such good things in it, does not remain at the 
same level throughout. At vast labour the author has amassed 
from the files of old journals, from State papers and private 
collections, municipal archives and antiquarian works an 
extraordinary amount of information bearing on the subjects 
set out in the preface, but, incredible as it may sound, not a 
single one of his authorities appears to be cited from one end 
of the book to the other. In the case of such a laboriously 
written local history this is inexcusable, and it becomes 
doubly so by reason of the author's mania for intro- 
ducing small quotations of a few words each from unmen- 
tioned authors at every turn—there are twenty-three on 
p. 56, for instance—and the result is irritating in the extreme. 
As a serious contribution to the history of what is one of the 
most important and interesting seaports in the kingdom, the 
book loses much of its value for this reason, and I cannot 
acquit Mr. Whitfeld of having, not misused, but neglected his 
opportunities. Possibly the shortcomings which I have 
noticed may be ascribed to his expressed determination not to 
“ retraverse archxological, geological, biological, and heraldic 
bye-ways.” Essays in these subjects excite, no doubt, only a 
qualified interest, but he might with advantage have confined 


himself more strictly to one main theme, such as the municipal 
history of the Three Towns, and enlivened it in the best sense 
with a selection of the material which he has strung together, 
concerning the “speculative or scientific proclivities” of the 
forefathers and all the rest of it. As it is, half the book might 
have been omitted. 


mF. &. 


A MYSTICAL APOLEGETIC. 


CATHOLIC MystictsM. An Essay in Aid of the Better Appreciation 
of Catholic Mysticism. Illustrated from the writings of Blessed 
Angela of Foligno. By Algar Thorold. London: Kegan 
Paul. 


Mr. THoROLD's extremely interesting essay is opportune in its 
appearance. We are in the midst of a general revival of 
mysticism which began only with the last few years, and that 
the Catholic Church should be influenced by it is only what 
might be expected. Whenever a school of mystics has arisen 
in the Church its rising has been due to a reaction from 
existing conditions. The great outburst of mysticism in the 
fourteenth century, for instance, may surely be traced to the 
corruption and worldliness that existed in the Church. Con- 
sidering what the Roman Court was and how far the higher 
ecclesiastics had fallen away from the Apostolic standard it 
was not wonderful that men and women, turning in disgust 
from the official presentment of religion, were thrown back on 
the primary verities, and sought in direct communion with 
God the satisfaction for which their souls yearned. The 
periodical waves of mysticism that have since passed over the 
Catholic Church may each be traced to some cause of a similar 
character. And at the present time the conditions are just 
such as might be expected to bring about a recurrence of 
mysticism. It was inevitable that the exaggeration of the 
mechanical and social side of religion to the detriment of 
individuality, and the rationalising tendency of the theological 
school should produce areaction. Happily the logical mind is 
not universal among Catholics any more than among other 
folk. 

Mr. Thorold writes of mysticism as one who has a com- 
plete mastery of his subject. It may be doubted whether any 
other English Catholic could deal with the matter out of so full 
a knowledge. And if his grasp of the subject is thorough, his 
style is delightful; those who have read his preface to the 
Dialogue of St. Catherine of Siena know that he can write 
Many will probably think that his definition of mysticism is 
too wide. He agrees with Professor Harnack in identifying 
mysticism with Catholic piety in general. This identification 
is, I think, only true in a limited sense. It is true, no doubt, 
that “tothe man of mystical temperament - + only 
is the message of the Church addressed,” granted Mr. Thorold’s 
definition of a man of mystical temperament, which would 
seem to include every one that is now a materialist or a 
rationalist. A touch of the mystic there must be, doubtless, in 
every Catholic whose piety is anything more than mere 
obedience to authority. More than a touch, perhaps, in one 
who would distinguish between the Church and her representa- 
tives for the time being. But even a pious Catholic need not 
be a mystic in the strict sense of the term, nor, I think, are 
Catholic mysticism and Catholic sanctity identical. Certainly 
the mystic is not necessarily a saint ; I doubt whether the saint 
is necessarily a mystic. 

Mysticism is, at bottom, one and the same thing, whether 
it be found within or without the Catholic Church. And it is 
subject to the same changes ; there is but one step from the 
height to the abyss. One danger to which mysticism has in 
all ages been subject—namely, the disregard of the common 
duties, of the claims of every day morality, can certainly be 
illustrated in the history of Catholicism. For that reason I 
regret that Mr. Thorold should seem—I am sure it is only 
a seeming—to disparage what is called “natural” morality. 
He speaks of what Father Dalgairns “finely calls” the 
“ Pelagian virtues of modern times.” I do not know the 
context of the quotation, but it resembles uncomfortably that 
depreciation of what are called the “natural” virtues which 
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is too common among Catholics, and has practical results as 
patent as they are disagrecable. The woman of the strects 
may, unquestionably, be at heart nearer to the kingdom of 
God than the respectable and conventionally virtuous British 
nation, but the “natural” virtues are, on the whole, a fairly 
accurate index of character, and we are quite justified, for 
instance, in declining to accept “supernatural” virtues as a 
substitute for truthfulness. That a system of ethics, as such, 
has nothing to do with revealed religion may be freely 
granted to Mr. Thorold, for the basis of Christian morals is 
love, not law. 

Even many opponents of Catholicism allow that in the 
Catholic system mysticism is seen at its best, for it is subjected 
to the restraining influence of a social organism, and is there- 
tore less likely to degenerate into moral or spiritual anarchy. 
Protessor Harnack considers that a mystic that does not 
become a Catholic is a dilettante, at leat, he not unfrequently 
becomes a scoundrel, It is a commonplace that the 
spiritualistic medium is usually a moral degenerate. But it is 
to be observed that the objective of the medium is the 
phenomena which, in the case of the saint, are rather suspected 
than sought after. The only value of such abnormal phe- 
nomena is a moral one, and is derived from the character of 
the persons who exhibit them. This truth was recognised by 
our forefathers when they distinguished between white and 
black magic. And it was with a true instinct that they looked 
askance at the effort after abnormal phenomena for their own 
sake. Asa natural fruit of a particular type of character in 
which the spiritual man has gained the complete mastery of 
the sensual they acquire a different value. But this kind 
goeth not out but by prayer and fasting. 

It is impossible toread Mr. Thorold’s book without recog- 
nising that he has made a profound study of philosophy. 
But it may be permitted to one who cannot make any such 
claim to suggest that his use of those ambiguous terms 
“natural” and “supernatural ”"—to which so many different 
meanings are given by different people—somewhat tends to 
darken counsel. He seems to point to the “supernatural 
order” as being entirely aloof from the “natural order.” 
And it is not always easy to ascertain what he means by the 
“ natural order.” When he says that, from the natural point 
of view, the Church is frankly impossible, he means, I take it, 
that Revealed Religion is outside the sphere of sense-percep- 
tion, and therefore, from a materialist point of view, impos- 
sible, as is of course the case. But it is surely not the case 
that a scientific investigator is obliged to assume that the 
“natural order” exhausts reality; a miracle is to the investi- 
gator a phenomenon which he cannot attribute to causes 
known to him. As St. Augustine put it :— 

“ Deus, autem, creator et conditor omnium naturarum nihil 
contra naturam fecit . . . . sed contra naturam non 
incongrue dicimus aliquid Deum facere quod facit contra id 
quod novimus in natura. Hanc, enim, etiam appellamus 
naturam, cognitum nobis cursum sonitumque naturae.’’-— 
Centra Faustum, Lib. XXVL, cap. 3. 

But it is in Mr. Thorold’s treatment of the relation of the 
Church to civil society that the pitfalls lurking in the terms 
“natural” and “ supernatural” are most apparent. He 
says » at 

“The instinctive feeling of the natural man for the super- 
natural things of God requires a greater momentum and 
velocity, so to speak, when it voices itself in a social bond 
founded solely on the natural order. In other words the 
motive which animates them is the instinctive hatred of the 
natural society of the ‘world’ for which Christ declined to 
pray, for the supernatural society whose very terms of member- 
ship, the first of which is faith in Catholic dogma, necessarily 
appear to them repulsive and absurd. Their motive is, then, 
the jealousy, or sometimes the inverted jealousy, the contempt, 
of the kingdom of earth for the kingdom of heaven. This is 
why what is called the national spirit is at a certain stage of its 
development invariably anti-Catholic, as much in Italy as in 
England.” 

The idea that Civil Society is the “World” of-the sixteenth 
chapter of St. John is a worthy one. Civil Society is doubtless 
“founded only on the natural order” in the sense that it is 
not, as Catholics must believe the Church to be, the outcome 
of Revelation, but the same thing is true of the Family. 
Nevertheless both Society and the Family are in a true sense 
“ordained of God "—a phrase applied by St. Paul, by the way, 
to a purely pagan and even anti-Christian Government. Yet 
Mr. Thorold seems to consider that Civil Society is bad in 





itself, as the collective expression of St. Paul's animalis homo— 
a phrase the meaning of which is surely far more accurately 
conveyed by the “sensual man” of the Douay Version than 
by the “natural man” of the Authorised Version, which Mr. 
Thorold prefers. In fact, it is by using the word “ natural” 
in two different senses that Mr. Thorold arrives at his estimate 
of Civil Society. That estimate naturally leads him to deny 
that Civil Society has an ethical claim to obedience unless, 
apparently, it is definitely Christian. But it has been the con- 
stant teaching of the Church, following St. Peter and St. Paul, 
that the authority of Civil Society as such represents the 
authority of God, quite apart from the theory that may be held 
by the rulers of the origin of their authority. The Republic 
of the United States rules by divine right just as much as a 
“ Christian monarchy.” 

Nothing has been more strongly insisted on by the 
present Pope than the “right of Government” and the duty 
of Catholics to obey the civil authority as such unless its 
commands run counter to the claims of religion, The 
question is one of great practical importance, for the view ot 
Civil Society which Mr. Thorold apparently holds leads to the 
notion that Catholics owe an “undivided allegiance” to 
ecclesiastical authority, and must, therefore, necessarily be 
bad citizens. If the national spirit is often hostile to the 
Church, that fact is due to many causes, and I doubt whether 
“instinctive nature’ has much to do with it. At any rate, we 
cannot form any just conclusion if we leave out of account 
such important features as the sacrifice by the rulers of the 
Church of the cause of religion to political ends, and the 
unfortunate propensity that ecclesiastics have often shown for 
acquiring temporal dominion. The French national spirit, for 
instance, is not, and never has been, really anti-Catholic, but 
it is anti-clericalist. 

But, if there are points on which one cannot follow Mr. 
Thorold, there can be no doubt as to the interest and the 
charm of his essay, which is unquestionably one of the most 
important contributions to the literature of mysticism that we 
have had of recent years. 


R. E. DELL. 





PADUA AND VENICE. 


GIOVANNI BELLINI. By Roger E. Fry. The Artist's Library. 
Edited by Laurence Binyon. London: The Sign of the 
Unicorn. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. M'Neil Rushforth, M.A. Great Masters 
Series. Edited by G. C. Williamson. London: George Bell. 


THE career of Giovanni Bellini, apart from its own interest, 
has a deep significance in its relation to the Art life of the 
fifteenth century. It illustrates very clearly the extent to 
which early Venetian art was influenced by that of the 
neighbouring city of Padua. This University town, politically 
subject as it was to the State of Venice, was artistically inde- 
pendent, and looked for its artistic guidance to the intellectual 
and scientific schools of the mainland rather than to the purely 
sensuous example of its political superior. Unlike Venice, 
Eastern influence touched it but little, Florentine a good 
deal. Purely Venetian art, on the contrary, clung for a long 
time to the traditions of Constantinople. Durect contact with 
the Italian schools was impossible, owing to the State's 
political isolation, Indirect communication with the great 
movements which were going on in Italy could only be 
obtained through Padua. Hence it was to Padui that the 
Venetian artistic community looked, so soon as the spirit of 
the Renascence began to touch them. The Paduan influ- 
ence was corrective rather than definitely instructive, but its 
characteristics were strong enough to obliterate those of the 
True Venetian for along time. Thus, as Mr. Fry points out, 
as late as 1470 the tenderer and more sensuous feeling of the 
latter is overlaid with Paduan formalism. ‘The plastic method 
of Donatello was then a mighty power. Giorgione and Titian 
were not yet. 

Jacopo, the father of Gentile and Giovanni Bellini, was 
an artist of great lyrical talent. Though living in Venice he 
was largely employed in. Padua, and his sons grew up 
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surrounded by Paduans. The school of Squarcione was at 
that time the paramount power in artistic circles. Giovanni 
was therefore bound to have associated largely with the 
Squarcioneschi, who may be held responsible for what is 
essentially Paduan in his art. Of his early work it is only 
necessary to say that it grew more and more Paduan in 
character, until that school’s @ prio method of approaching 
nature, its predilection for decorative schemes, its peculiarities 
of technique, reached their culminating point in the artist's 
“ Transfiguration,” now in the Correr Museum. Side by side 
with Giovanni in these youthful days worked his brother-in- 
law, Mantegna. There were also certain foreign influences 
which have to be taken into account. In 1421, or about ten 
years before Giovanni was born, Gentile da Fabriano and 
Pisanello came to decorate the Ducal Palace, and not the 
least interesting chapter in Mr. Fry's book relates how the 
unscientific naturalism of these two great foreigners influenced 
Giovanni's father, and through the father the son. A more 
obvious example of external influences is afforded by the 
passionate sympathy that pervades Giovanni's earlier religious 
work ; which, Mr. Fry suggests, was the effect on an emotional 
temperament of St. Bernardino’s mission visit to Padua. 
Later, when the artist had come into his more truly Venetian 
inheritance, this intense religious feeling became modified 
and its expression subordinated to more powerful artistic 
interests, although to the end he remained a master of pathos. 
Perhaps the nature of the change is best summarised by the 
Brera “ Pieta,” painted after 1460, in which “the sorrow 
which Bellini has (here) conceived is Divine only in its excess 
ot humanity.” 

The year 1460 is an important date in Bellini’s career. 
His artistic apprenticeship and his personal intimacy with 
Mantegna came to an end. So tar the two young artists had 
trodden the same path, but now their ways lay in different 
directions. Mantegna, by far the more precocious of the two, 
went to help the Intellectuals at Mantua ; Bellini remained in 
Venice to paint human men and women, trees, flowers almost 
as Leonardo painted them, lands, seas, and skies, to carry out 
his idea of an art that represented the many-sidedness of 
nature. Paduan as was his early training, and long as it was 
before he emancipated himself from mannerisms which were 
really uncongenial to him, as there is evidence to show, his 
final mastery of the greater truths of natural beauty is all the 
more striking. Such mastery, such artistry, as appear in his 
second “ Transfiguration” and in the Pesaro altar-piece, were 
the firstfruits of what was afterwards attained by Titian and 
Tintoret ; of Titian, indeed, he was the direct forerunner, and 
Giorgione was numbered amongst his pupils. He was a 
master in the truest sense. Apart from that, the share he had 
in the development of the Venetian school surely entitles him 
to an honourable place amongst the great masters. 

From the school of Padua also came Carlo Crivelli. No 
authentic record of this artist's career exists; it is left to his 
pictures to tell his story. A tale so told must necessarily be 
somewhat incomplete; but there are, nevertheless, several 
useful facts which may be safely deduced from this pictorial 
evidence. Thus the essentially Paduan characteristics of his 
art show, to begin with, that he was a follower of Squarcione, 
and the striking likeness between his style and that of 
Schiavone is a further confirmation. Again, he revelled in 
festoons of flowers and fruit ; it was Donatello who popularised 
the festoon in Padua. Then his Venetian origin is proved by 
his sub-signature of “ Venetus,” which is found on nearly all 
the work done in the cities of the Marches. Moreover, the 
ancona form of composition, in which he took special delight, 
was characteristic of the old Venetian school. These few 
facts concerning his art will suffice. Others relating to time 
and place lead us to suppose that Crivelli began his career as 
a painter not later than 140, that after some training from 
the Padua-Venetians he left Venice for an unknown reason ; 
that he went to settle in the Marches, where he appears to 
have alternated between Ascoli and Fermo, and that he died 
shortly after the completion of his last dated work in 1493. 
It follows t.erefore, that his art must have developed itself 
in the Matches, and that it was quite free from any Venetian 
influence beyond what he had absorbed before he left the 
northern city. That development, in which Mr. Rushforth 
discerns the influence both of the Vivarini and of the Umbrian 
school, divides itself naturally into three stages. Of the first 


large anconas containing several panels, with an occasional 
predella, in which he treats single figures independently of the 
whole, are typical productions. The great ancona in the 
National Gallery is as lucid an example of this period as one 
could wish for. From this stage he passed to that of the 
triptych, in which, while the separate panels are preserved, 
there is some sign of Unity of Composition. Finally this 
Unity is boldly expressed, as in the great altar-piece at Berlin. 

Critical posterity has summed up Crivelli in the phrase, 
“A disagreeable but most talented painter.” Mr. Rushforth 
has endeavoured to modify the first part of this verdict by 
culogising Crivelli’s individuality and excusing his archaism ; 
and if his aim has not been wholly successful, his book should 
at any rate help to revive interest in the very complete collec- 
tion of the painter's works in the National Gallery. There one 
has ample opportunity for studying what for want of a better 
title may be called Crivellian mannerisms, the hangings of 
plain watered silk or brocaded stuff behind his Virgins, the 
fractured marbles, the early Flemish landscapes. Add to 
these a copious use of gold and gorgeous accessories and an 
anatomical rendering of form, and we have the Complete 
Crivellian Masterpiece. It is no disparagement of Mr. 
Rushforth’s book, which 1s excellently compiled, to disagree 
with his general conclusions ; these are but the pleadings ot 
the advocate, and the reviewer's opinion of Crivelli’s merits is 
not intluenced thereby. There must, however, be many 
others to whom Crivelli’s realism has always appeared primi- 
tive even for a primitive age, who regard the painter's devotion 
to tempera technique as unjustified by its results. Crivelli’s 
composition was laboured to the end. As a colourist, con- 
sidering his Venetian origin, he was indifferent. As a great 
Master his position is dubious. We leave him, but not without 
the conviction that his case, weak as it is, could not have been 
more strongly stated. 


F. J. M. 





THE FALL OF NAPOLEON. 


How ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE (1793-1815). Vol. IV. Waterloo 
and St. Helena. By W. H. Fitchett. London : Smith Elder. 


THE fourth volume of Mr. Fitchett’s battle book is out. The 
previous volumes have met with natural and well-deserved 
success, because they filled a real want by giving a popular 
account of the battles and campaigns and leaders of the 
struggle against Napoleon, which to the man in the street are 
nothing more than names he heard at school, and still occa- 
sionally hears in patriotic addresses. Mr. Fitchett’s object was 
to tell the story without any presumption of knowledge on the 
part of the reader, but rather with the presumption of ignorance 
—not to comment on, but to relate the facts at once clearly 
and picturesquely. In this he succeeded, and in this fourth 
volume he has again succeeded. Considering the object ot 
the book, there is nothing to complain of in the fact that his 
style is journalese of a really high class rather than literature. 
This is perhaps the more apparent in this last volume, because 
the subject of Waterloo is so familiar that it becomes clear 
how very little either of new ideas or of new sentiment his 
smart and picturesque telling adds to the old story. In the 
early chapters of this volume however the battles round 
Bayonne and Toulouse—where much of the matter is new to 
those who have not Napier at their fingers’ ends—it is quite 
possible to be carried away by the narrative. The charge of 
the Highlanders at Toulouse is capital. 

There is nothing much to complain of historically with 
regard to the account of the Waterloo campaign, except 
perhaps that M. Houssaye’s “1815” might have been 
more followed, or at least more used. Merely for the 
purpose of a picturesque account of the French army, 
still more for any analysis of its composition and character, 
and for an understanding of French feeling towards Napoleon 
after his return, that work, lighted up as it is by the 
literary qualities of a French savant, stands pre-eminent. 
Perhaps, too, Mr. Fitchett’s very proper desire that his narrative 
should be dramatic enough to attract and clear enough to 
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instruct the reader has made him lend too definite a character to 
the events that led to the sauve qui peut. There is indeed no 
longer any serious doubt that the 52nd drove before it one of 
the columns of the Imperial Guard, but considering that it 
was long contested whether there were one or two columns 
and whether the 52nd played a large part in their defeat, 
surely Mr. Fitchett exaggerates the spectacular and public 
character of that defeat :— 

“As the great mass, rent with musketry volleys and torn with 
bayonets, drifted, so to speak, eastward, the spectacle of the 
broken Old Guard, driven athwart the British front by a line of 
British bayonets, had a magical effect on the French skirmishers 
that clustered thick along the whole British ridge. They fell 
back in haste. The far-famed Imperial Guard was destroyed, 
and two armies saw that portent !” 

What proportion of the two armies saw it? What proportion 
even of the two fighting lines saw it? But it is perhaps to con- 
sider too curiously to consider so. 

There is perhaps a fairer field for criticism in the closing 
chapters of the book, especially that one entitled “ At the Bar 
of History,” whither Mr. Fitchett summons Napoleon 
Buonaparte, not in the spirit of a judge, but of counsel for the 
prosecution. It is true that unlike some counsel he confines 
himself to true statements, but he confines himself to true 
statements which are hostile to Napoleon and his policy. It 
is indeed the case that Napoleon was the most absolute 
egotist, that he was the father of lies, that he was a bloody 
tyrant, that there was no peace possible for those outside his 
Empire or liberty for those within it. All this is true, and Mr. 
Fitchett has not overstated it ; it is, indeed, almost impossible 
to overstate it. The exaggeration lies not in the fact that Mr. 
Fitchett has said too much, but that he has said too little. 
There is another side—the good of Napoleon's régime, only less 
colossal than the all too stupendous bad. The “carri¢re 
ouverte aux talents,” the abolition of social privileges of 
which we at this end of the century have forgotten the very 
nature, the abolition of codes of law almost too bad for 
credence, the equality of religions, the priest put in his place, 
this is what Napoleon's arms brought and Napoleon's réginte 
secured to half Europe. True that it was all more than 
counterbalanced by the prospect of eternal despotism and 
eternal war, true that he created a new system of privilege and 
abuse which sits as heavily on Continental Europe to-day 
as ever did the ancien régime, the privilege of the 
soldier over the citizen and the abuse of military power. Yet 
he made German liberalism quite as much as he made German 
militarism ; when once he was gone the memory of him was 
sweet, and brought forth fruit in Italy as in Germany. * His 
fall was a blessing, that is certain; but was not his rise a 
blessing too ?—that is the question which no one can answer 
with confidence. One who was no mean judge of men and 
things has said of him :— 

“The man was a Divine missionary, though unconscious of 
it; and preached, through the cannon’s throat, that great 
doctrine, La carriére ouverte aux talents (the tools to him that 
can handle them), which is our ultimate political evangel, 
wherein alone can liberty lie. Madly enough he preached, it is 
true, as enthusiasts and first missionaries are wont, with imper- 
fect utterance, amid much frothy rant; yet as articulately 
perhaps as the case admitted. Or call him, if you will, an 
American backwoodsman, who had to fell unpenetrated forests, 
and battle with innumerable wolves, and did not entirely for- 
bear strong liquor, rioting, and even theft; whom, notwith- 


standing, the peaceful sower will follow, and, as he cuts the 
boundless harvest, bless.” 


This side of the case Mr. Fitchett would have done well 
to put before the British public, instead of merely repeating 
the obvious truth that Napoleon was a scourge of humanity, 
and that the English “ put him down.” The British public is 
only too likely to think it a very simple one-sided atfair, a 
struggle of light against darkness. But history, especially this 
piece of it, is not simple, and has many sides. Mr. Fitchett 
has done well to remind the British public that one result of 
the Peninsular War was the restoration of the Inquisition. He 
again and again shows the liberal sympathies that lie at the 
bottom of his sound English heart. It therefore seems the 
more unnecessary that his official summing up of the Napo- 
leonic Empire should be all black. 


G. M. TREVELYAN. 


CHARLES SUMNER: A BIOGRAPHY. 


CHARLES SUMNER. By Moorfield Storey. American Statesmen 
Series. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifilin. 


Ix the latest volume of the American Statesmen Series, the life 
of Charles Sumner is ably and, on the whole, impartially dealt 
with by Mr. Moorfield Storey. Sumner’s biography possesses 
peculiar interest for Englishmen in that he was one of the 
first leaders of thought in the United States to really know 
and openly sympathise with this country; while British 
Liberals remember him as the friend and correspondent of all, 
or nearly all, the prominent contemporary members of the 
party of progress—particularly of Bright, Cobden and Glad- 
stone. After Lincoln, Sumner did more towards the aboli- 
tion of slavery than any public man in America, and his 
political honesty was so thorough that Emerson finely and 
truthfully described him as the “Conscience of the Senate.” 

Sumner sprang from old New England stock. His 
paternal ancestor, William Sumner, emigrated from Bicester, 
in Oxfordshire, to the colony of Massachusetts in or about 
1635; while his mother, Relief Jacob, belonged to a family of 
remote Flemish extraction, but settled in Connecticut since 
1633. His immediate ancestors had been intimately connected 
with the events leading up to and following the Revolution ; 
and the subject of the memoir himself, born in Boston on 
January 6th, 1811, was from his early youth an admirable type 
of the upright, resolute and scholarly Puritan—with all the 
Puritan's virtues, and not without many of his failings :— 

“ He was a great man in his absolute fidelity to principle,” 
says Mr. Storey, “his clear perception of what his country 
needed, his unflinching courage, his perfect sincerity, his per- 
sistent devotion to duty, his indifference to selfish considera- 
tions, his high scorn of anything petty or mean. 

In his prime he was a very eloquent speaker, and his unbending 

adherence to the highest morality gave him insight and power 

in dealing with great questions, and a strong hold upon the 
moral forces of the country. . . Hewasa man of great 

ability, but not of the highest intellectual power, nor was he a 

master of style. He was not incisive in thought or speech. 

‘ Originally modest and not self-confident, the result 
of his long contest was to make him egotistical and dogmatic.” 
Add to this candid summary that Sumner had little or no 
sense of humour, and a very good idea may be gathered of the 
personality of the great abolitionist. 

At the outset of his career Sumner felt a grave distaste for 
political life, and devoted himself wholly to legal studies in the 
somewhat narrow environment of Boston life. But the two 
years which he spent in Europe altered and greatly widened 
the channel of his ambitions. In France, Germany, and 
particularly in England he made friends wherever he went, 
Carlyle, Brougham, Hume, Wordsworth, Monckton Milnes, 
Hallam and O'Connell were among his associates; and 
the charm of his personality opened for this young traveller 
many doors at which the wise and the wealthy of 
two continents had knocked in vain. His social success 
was in fact extraordinary; but instead of spoiling him, 
as Sidney Smith and others feared, it had the effect ot 
showing him his true vocation. On all sides Slavery 
was the question of the hour. It was a question to which 
Sumner had hitherto given little thought, but thenceforward 
it was to be the dominating force of his career. When he 
returned to America, Boston no longer seemed the centre of 
the universe, nor legal success the supreme goal of ambition. 
Spurred on by the advice of his English friends, he threw 
himself heart and soul into the Anti-Slavery agitation. Mob 
violence assailed the upholders of freedom; their meetings 
were broken up, their adherents roughly handled. But 
persistence conquered ; and in 1851 Sumner was triumphantly 
elected to the United States Senate from the State of his birth. 
His attitude towards Slavery continued to be uncompromis- 
ingly hostile ; and the horror with which he regarded negro 
bondage led him into heated attacks upon its supporters. To 
such a degree were men’s passions fired by the conflict that a 
Congressman named Preston S. Brooks, by way of avenging 
one of these slashing onslaughts “pon the slave-holding 
element, made his way into the Senate Chamber, where 
Sumner was seated at a desk, and savagely assaulted the latter 
with a heavy stick, striking the helpless New Englander again 
and again upon the head, until he fell bleeding and uncon- 
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scious beneath the rain of blows. The spirit of this dastardly 
assault was the same which afterwards prompted the murder 
of Lincoln. Sumner, hovering between life and death, was 
carried to Europe, where the great specialist, Brown-Sequard, 
succeeded, after a painful operation, in restoring him to com- 
parative health. The weapon of Brooks, however, left behind 
its terrible legacy, in the shape of incipient angina pecloris— 
the disease which eventually caused Sumner’s death, During 
his convalescence the foes of Slavery in England welcomed 
him as a martyr to the cause. Then began his acquaintance 
with Bright, Gladstone, Lord John Russell, the Duke of Argyll 
and W. E. Forster ; and the influential friendships which he 
formed at this time afterwards greatly strengthened his hands 
during the American Civil War. His own account of the days 
spent in England, before returning to take part in the final 
struggle against Slavery, is worth quoting :— 

“A day with Tennyson at the Isle of Wight ; two davs with 
Lord Stanhope, at Chevening Park, where | slept in the room 
which was occupied for three years by Lord Chatham ; one 
day at Argyll Lodge with the Duke, where I met Gladstone ; 
one day with Dr. Lushington at Ockham Park in Surrey ; one day 
with my countryman, Motley, at Walton-on-Thomas ; one day 
with Lord Clarendon at the Grove; one day with Lord 
Spencer at Althorp ; one day with Lord Belper at Kingston 
Hall ; one day with Lord Hatherton at Teddesley Park ; and 
here I am.” 

“ Here” was Liverpool; whence he sailed for America on 
November 5th, 1859, in time to take part in the triumphant 
return of Lincoln, and to witness the great secession of the 
Slave States. From the first, he urged upon the new President 
the expediency of immediate emancipation. His attitude in 
the Mason-Slidell affair was one of great fairness ; and he 
incurred not a little unpopularity even in his own State by 
urging that the forcible removal of these envoys ot the Con- 
federacy from a British ship was unjustifiable, and that they 
should be given upin response to Earl Russell's demands. ‘To 
Lincoln and the Cabinet he read letters from Cobden and 
Bright, staunch friends of the North, in support of his con- 
tention. Cobden wrote :— 

“If I were in the position of your Government, I would act 
upon their traditional policy, and thus by a great strategic 
movement turn the flank of the European Powers, especiall) 
of the governing classes of England. I would propose to let 
Mason and Slidell go, and stipulate, at the same time, tor « 
complete abandonment of the old code of maritime law as 
upheld by England and the European Powers.” 

This sound advice was in the end adopted ; and the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation—the dearest wish of Sumner’s heart 
followed soon afterwards. With Bright and Cobden he con- 
tinued in close communication, and through them he did 
much to counteract the favourable feelings which prevailed 
in England towards the Southern Confederacy. 

“The replies of Bright and Cobden,” says Mr. Storey, “ kept 
Sumner advised of English feeling and English difficulties, and 
they were at once shown to the President. This familiar and 
frank correspondence helped our Government, and strengthened 
the hands of those Englishmen who favoured the North—of 
whom from first to last John Bright was the bravest and most 
unfaltering.” 

After the Civil War Sumner took a prominent part in the 
reconstruction movement ; he was at the mournful deathbed 
of Lincoln ; and his influence was vigorously directed towards 
the impeachment of Lincoln’s successor, the weak and 
unworthy Johnson. He lent his support to the purchase of 
Alaska from Russia ; but certain remarks which he made upon 
this subject have a peculiar significance at the present time, 
not only to his countrymen, but to Englishmen as well :— 

“ This treaty,” he declared, “ must not be a precedent for a 
system of indiscriminate and costly annexation. . . . . I 
cannot disguise my anxiety that every stage in our predestined 
future shall be by natural processes, without war, and I would 
add even without purchase. There is no territorial aggrandise- 
ment worth the price of blood.” 


Sumner took a firm stand on the subject of the Alabama 
Claims, and voted against the ratification of the Clarendon- 
Johnson treaty with England on the ground that it was inade- 
quate. At first his speech on the treaty caused grave dis- 
approval among his friends on this side of the Atlantic. 
Bright condemned his action, and the Duchess of Argyll 
wrote :—" For the first time I am silenced when you are 
spoken about. I understood you through the war. I do not 
now.” But feeling changed. Two years later Sir Stafford 
Northcote, in a letter to Sumner, observed :— 

“ Though I must own your speech was somewhat sharp, I 


verily believe that it taught us a valuable lesson in that respect, 

and that we may say of it, fidelia vulnera amantis.” 

The treaty was defeated, and the Joint High Commission 
took its place. Sumner’s last years were spent in a successful 
effort to throw all offices in the republic open to negroes ; and 
in an unfortunate quarrel with President Grant and the latter's 
supporters, which began over the Senator's fierce opposition 
to the administration project of annexing San Domingo. The 
independence of the black republic was preserved; but 
Sumner had read himself into the ranks of those upon whom 
Grant and the militarists looked with unfavourable eyes. 
The dread disease of angina pectoris once more attacked 
Sumner, while agitating against the President's renomination, 
and his physicians advised him to seek rest in Europe. Both 
in Paris and London old friends gave him hearty greeting 

but he appears to have suffered from a presentiment that this 
was destined to be his last visit. John Bright, with whom he 
passed a night, said of him :—‘ There was great gentleness in 
all he said, with a saduess and a nielancholy, which lett upon 
us the impression that he felt himself seriously ill, and that 
his work of life was nearly ended.” Soon after his return to 
America his health, which had temporarily rallied, began 
again to decline; and he died on March 11th, 1874, leaving 
behind him the memory of one who had trodden more nearly 
in the steps of the founders of the great western republic 
than any man of his time save, perhaps, Abraham Lincoln. 

It is abundantly clear, from the context, that the author 
of this life of Charles Sumner is himself a New Englander ; 
but, for a New Englander, Mr. Storey is singularly unbiassed 
when discussing the war between North and South. Neither 
does he give way to hero worship. Sumner had his failings, 
and the biographer does not gloss them over. We should 
have liked, however, to have heard a little more in regard to 
the social and literary relations of this friend of Emerson, 
Longfellow, Dickens, Tennyson and Whittier; but, perhaps, 
the editor of the American Statesmen Series regarded such 
matter as outside the scope of these concise volumes. 





THE ARCHEOLOGISTS AND THE CLASSICS. 


THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. No. V 
Session 1898-18909. London: Macmillan. 


The Annual of the British School al Athens for the fourteenth 
year of its existence isatypical volume. Everybody is familiar 
with those close preserves where one expert writes and the 
other reviews the book with the common sequel of a storm in 
a —— crock. Sir William Anson’s words, spoken in moving 
the adoption of the report at the general meeting, seem to cry 
through the brown boards of the volume. The Burgess for the 
University of Oxford speaks with pleasant irony of the 
“ benighted days when the classics were studied as literature ;” 
and it seems like the voice of an anti-Balaam in the fossorial 
company whose ideals require that the classics should not be 
studied as literature but exposed as illusory evidence by the 
industrious assertiveness of shard-picking and basement- 
scraping. All prdise is due to the labours and energies of 
those whose reports fill this volume; it is an uncommon 
humility that devotes such pains to work which by the nature 
of things must become dead rubble within a handful of years. 
Rubble makes good foundations; if only one were a little 
more sure of the future building on them. More interesting, 
however, to readers of THE SPEAKER than the location of 
Thessalian shanties and the determination of Naucratite chips 
is the proposal to establish a British School at Rome. It is a 
pure scandal that no such institution should yet exist. French 
and German savants snugly housed under the authoritative 
wings of their embassies have long been exploiting the richest 
educative field in the world for a young student, and Britain 
has cone nothing beyond the fortuitous muniticence of a 
millionaire and the spasmodic curiosities of a cultivated 
amateur. A British School at Rome would not lie under the 
great temptation which harrows the good work of the corre- 
sponding institution at Athens. It would be at once a head- 
quarters for the archzologist, the palzeographer, the student 
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of history, architecture, painting ; the scholar might lie down 
with the dryasdust, a man might cultivate himself beside the 
hole of the enthusiast who disbelieves everything by the help 
of a spade and the absence of an imagination. The project 
is influentially backed and deserves the warmest support. If 
the Athens School can generate a School of Rome it will not 
be the worst piece of work it has done. 


J. S. P. 





A REDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 


SOUTHERN ARABIA. By Theodore Bent and Mrs. Theodore Bent. 
London : Smith Elder. 


ARABIA is one of those countries which, for no apparent 
reason, have lapsed for several ages from the interest of the 
stranger world. Districts with which Strabo was familiar, 
which were objects of close study to Pliny and again to 
Ptolemy, have fallen from the cognizance of latter-day 
travellers. In respect of accurate maps and facility of travel, 
parts of Arabia may compare with the centre of Africa, with 
the difference that there is no such close prospect of scientific 
illumination. The cause of science suffered a great blow when 
Mr. Theodore Bent died suddenly a few days after he had 
returned from his last travels. But his wife, who shared his 
love of voyage and investigating enthusiasm, has presented the 
results of their discoveries with much skill. Though the book 
makes no pretence ata literary style, the authoress has suc- 
ceeded in cleverly welding into a readable whole her husband's 
notes and articles and her own connecting discursus. The 
object of the voyages of discovery was twofold, and the desire 
for scientific knowledge was pleasantly combined with an 
interest in the persons and things of the present. Now and 
again, perhaps, the details become too personal : we are told 
how obstinate the mules were, when we wished to hear further 
details of ethnology. The manner, too, of the telling is on 
these occasions unpleasantly reminiscent of the too familiar 
guide-book. But these are small points, and many of the 
duller incidents recorded would be of considerable use to 
any who shall venture in the steps of these venturesome 
voyagers. 

The travels included most of the interesting places in 
South Arabia. At Bahrein—a spot whose geographical posi- 
tion must some day make it rich and famous, their excavations 
once more justified Herodotus, the father of lies, for they were 
found to contain undoubted Phoenician remains. Even a 
cursory glance at the ivory fragments which the Bents brought 
home reveals their similarity with the Phoenician pieces that 
were brought some time ago from a necropolis in Nimrud to 
their last home in the British Museum. Though on the whole 
less archzologically important, the experiences of the travellers 
in the Hadramont make the best reading. They were fre- 
quently led into romantic and dangerous adventures by the 
Bedouin desire for English gold, coupled with the utter 
inability of the people to appreciate the fact that any one, even 
a mad foreigner, should dig or travel except for the sake of 
this same gold. It is, however, in the account of the journey 
along the coastline of Dhofar that the best episode in the book 
occurs. The little party discovered no less a place than the 
mysterious Abyssapolis. The old and famous harbour had 
apparently disappeared. It was not to be found at Anerhat, 
where it was supposed to exist, and was not marked on the 
Admiralty charts. But suddenly, while journeying up the 
coast, the travellers came upon the place, still preserving all 
its original beauty, but now cut off from the sea bya con- 
siderable sand-bank. The description of the adjacent scene 
is worth repetition :— 

“ The valley leading up to the mountains is choked by a most 
remarkable formation caused by the calcareous deposit of ages 
from a series of streams which precipitate themselves over a 
stupendous wall in feathering waterfalls. The abyss is per- 
fectly sheer and hung in fantastic confusion with stalactites. At 
its middle it is 550ft. in depth, and its greatest length is a mile. 
It is quite one ot the most magnificent natural phenomena I 
have ever seen and suggestive of comparison with the 
calcareous deposits in New Zealand and Yellowstone Park ; 
and to those who visited this harbour in ancient days it must 
have been a familiar object, so that no wonder when they went 
— an: talked of it the town near was called the City of the 
Abyss.” 


Besides their sojourn in Arabia, Mr.and Mrs. Bent enjoyed 
an amusing interlude in Africa, along the Red Sea and in the 
Eastern Soudan. They also visited and explored the island of 
Sokotra, a country as little known and not less odd than the 
interior of Malay. Like Malay, too, the customs of the country 
owe much of their quaintness to the variety of the religions 
and customs that have been introduced at different times. It 
was once traversed by the Abyssinian Christians who con- 
quered Arabia; and though to-day most of the Christian 
observances have died out, the fact of their previous prevalence 
is quaintly attested by an old Carmelite traveller who wrote in 
the seventeenth century :— 

“ The people,” he wrote, “had churches called ‘ Moquame,’ 
dark and dirty, and they daily anointed with butter an altar. 
They had a cross which they carried in procession, and a 
candle. They assembled three times a day and three times a 
night ; the priests were called ‘Odambo.’ Each family had a 
cave, where they deposited their dead. If rain failed they 
selected a victim by lot and prayed round him to the moon, 
and if this failed they cut off his hands. All the women are 
called ‘ Maria.’”’ 

This curious medley of religions has now been chiefly replaced 
by Mohammedan observances. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the travellers took 
kodaks with them. The photographs are beautifully repro- 
duced, and added to the excellence of the printing make the 
book very pleasant to open. There are also several excep- 
tionally good maps, which moreover are later, fuller and more 
accurate than any yet published of the represented districts. 


W. B. T. 





THE CAUSES OF THE WAR OF 1792. 


THE CAUSES OF THE WAR OF 1792. By J. H. Clapham, M.A. 
Cambridge : University Press. 


lHIs essay is, within the narrow limits imposed by its 
subject, an excellent piece of acute and dispassionate political 
analysis. 

It will not appeal to the man in the street, who likes his 
history made musical with drums and trumpets, and pic- 
turesque with blood. In fact it will be scarcely intelligible, 
except to those who are somewhat intimately acquainted with 
the complex narrative of the Revolutionary era. But students 
of this fascinating though difficult period will appreciate its 
insight into the mysteries of State papers, its discernment of 
the motives of the statesmen who, it would seem, drew thems 
up to deceive their contemporaries and bewilder posterity 
and its careful co-ordination of results. 

Two features of the essay are prominent. First, it does 
to some extent for the foreign policy of the revolutionists what 
De Tocqueville's treatise did for their constitutional recon- 
struction—it shows its radical connection with the ancien 
régime. As De Tocqueville prefaces his work with— 

“J'étais convaincu qu’a leur insu ils (the French) avaient 
retenu de l'ancien régime la plupart des sentiments, des 
habitudes, des idées méme a l'aide desquelles ils avaient 
conduit la Révolution qui le détruisit, et que, sans le vouloir, 
ils s’étaient servis de ses débris pour construire l'édifice de la 
société nouvelle,” 

so Mr. Clapham defines his position by saying— 

“It is becoming increasingly necessary . . . to lay 
stress on the influence of ancient diplomatic traditions and 
ancient international rivalries.” 

Secondly, this essay exhibits the powerful influence exerted 
upon French affairs by events which happened obscurely in 
Russia, Poland, Sweden and other outlying regions, events 
which seemed to have no bearing whatever upon the self- 
centred politics of the Western States. 

One thing the essay lacks, and that is a general summary 
of results at the end. So many causes, major and minor, have 
come under discussion in the course of the narrative, some so 
subtle, some so transient, some so ancient that, in the absence 
of a résumé, the predominant impression which remains on 
closing the book is that the French Revolution and the wars 
which sprang out of it were somehow involved in the order of 
nature and can be ultimately traced back to the creation of the 
world. This indefiniteness of impression, which indicates the 
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need of a brief final restatement of conclusions, is due partly 
to the complexity of the subject, and partly to the fact that 
Mr. Clapham holds the balance very true between two 
opposing schools of so-called historians. We sav schools ot 
“so-called historians” not with any wish to disparage the 
writings of their brilliant representatives, but because it takes 
a long time for reformations, rebellions and revolutions to pass 
out of the sphere of politics into the sphere of history : so long 
as they continue to stir passion they remain political, and the 
persons who write about them under the influence of passion 
are not historians but politicians. Conservative writers long 
maintained that the Revolutionary chessboard was almost 
wholly black; Liberal writers asserted its predominant 
whiteness :— 

“From the very first," says Mr. Clapham, “there existed 
two distinct traditions as to the causes of the first conflict 
between Europe and revolutionary France. The conservative 
tradition related the deliberate and scandalous attempts of the 
French demagogues to overturn, by the most reprehensible 
means and to serve their own selfish ends, the old political 
system of Europe. The revolutionary tradition told of a league 
between the French Court and the European Powers, built up 
by the diabolic industry of the emigrants, which had for its aim 
the utter ruin of the Revolution and the restoration of the old 
order.” 

The main object of this essay is to show that each of these 
contentions is not wholly true nor wholly false, that there were 
in fact two sets of causes leading up to the war of 1792, one 
operating from Europe, the other from France, and if Mr. 
Clapham, in establishing his position, does not portray the 
early days of the Revolution in such vivid colours as Taine, on 
the one side, or Thiers, on the other, he at least carries a 
fuller conviction to the judgment. 


F. J. C. BH. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


ENGLISH D1ocreses. By the Rev. Geoffrey Hill. London: Elliot 
Stock. 


Mr. HiLt has written a very careful account of diocesan 
changes in England, illustrating his narrative by several clear 
and instructive plans. His work is not so much a piece of 
independent historical research as a compendium of the 
results reached by such writers as Stubbs, Green, Freeman 
and Phillimore. More than half the book is concerned with 
_Anglo-Saxon history, and the pages are garnished with very 
copious quotations from familiar authors. Interesting as 
many of these quotations are, we think that they might have 
been wisely omitted. It is surely unnecessary for a writer 
who has already described the consequences of the storming 
of Chester in 613 in his text, to append in a footnote a passage 
from Green's Making of England recounting in very much the 
same. terms the consequences of the very same event. Mr. 
Hill's book is everywhere loaded with such unnecessary 
ballast. Footnotes are all very well ina book which breaks 
new ground, but in a work confessedly built out of familiar 
secondary authorities it is surely sufficient to indicate in the 
briefest possible manner the source whence the information 
has been obtained. 

The amplitude of Mr. Hill's volume invites a kind of 
criticism which is disclaimed by its professions. We are 
tempted to ask why an author who is so elaborate has not 
consulted Mr. Plummer’s edition of Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History, where the diocesan problems of early Anglo-Saxon 
history are discussed with great ability and learning. We are 
surprised at the author's docile acceptance of the early entries 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in view of some recent articles 
in the English Historical Review. We should in fact have 
welcomed a little more rebellion, for Green’s Making of 
England, though a work of genius, is not the last judgment 
upon Anglo-Saxon origins. But Mr. Hill has closed the critic's 
mouth by his modest avowal that his work is but a réchauffe. 
As such it will be a very handy volume for all students of 
English Church History to possess. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


“ Foreign Opinion ” is the title of two extremely interesting 
articles in the new number of the Quarterly Review. The first 
is written by Herr Julius Rodenberg, the editor of the Deutsche 
Rundschau, and the second by M. Bruneti¢re, the editor of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. There is a wide difference in the 
scope of the two articles. The first gives an historical account 
ot the growth of English unpopularity in Germany, the second 
analyses the moral issues raised in the present war and in the 
general pretensions of Imperialism—from the point of view 
not of one nation but of Europe asa whole. M. Brunetiére’s 
article is, indeed, the best statement of Europe's case against 
the new morality that we have read. 

Herr Rodenberg finds two reasons for German resent- 
ment. The first is the contemptuous tone of Englishmen 
towards Germany, and the second is the disfavour with which 
the political growth of Germany, and particularly the political 
enterprises of Bismarck, were watched by English politicians. 
The writer has comparatively little to say of the present 
War :— 

“The movement in Germany against the policy which 
England has followed in South Africa arises almost exclusively 
trom ethical grounds, from indignation at the proceedings of a 
Great Power against.a handful of men fighting for their 
freedom and independence, and from the suspicions which the 
mixture of fnancial with political questions has aroused.” 

The whole of the article, with the exception of half a page 
touching our South African policy, is devoted to claborating 
the two general grounds of German hostility to England. 
There is a certain amount of truth in the writer's complaint 
that a good many Englishmen have “derived their idea of 
Germans from the specimens of the race who frequented the 
wretched purlieus of Leicester Square or North London.” A 
commercial jealousy, in large part the product of ignorance 
and false economics, has no duubt provoked a certain hostile 
and contemptuous temper in a nation which has becn tempted 
to trust too much to its traditional supremacy, its natural 
advantages and the incalculable stimulus and strength of Free 
Trade, and has suddenly awakened to a sense of the progress 
which German trade owes to the excellence of its educational 
institutions. But when the writer goes on to complain of the 
dislike for Bismarck and all his works which found expression 
in the attitude of many other Englishmen besides Mr. Glad- 
stone, he is on very different ground. If “all the national 
aspirations of Germany were embodied in Bismarck,” it was 
inevitable that so much of England as was Liberal should be 
in violent antagonism to the ambitions of Germany. Those 
ambitions were not satisfied with plunging the Continent into 
war, and the worse disaster of huge military burdens, they 
demanded the abstraction of territory, in defiance of the 
wishes of its population, from France and left an open and 
rankling sore in the system of Europe. If a German is satis- 
fied with a course of action which has distorted nationalism 
in his own country into the hateful form of aggression and 
aggrandisement, if he approves of forged telegrams and secret 
treaties made behind the back of your ally, his ground of 
objection to an England which he understands to condone 
Mr. Rhodes’ morality and Mr. Chamberlain's statesmanship 
ought surely rather to be that the abuse of Bismarck is incon- 
sistent with imitation of his policy and methods. 

M. Bruneti¢re does not deal in historical recriminations, 
but with moral issues. He begins, where English Liberals 
begin, by regarding every consideration in the controversy 
between the English Government and the Transvaal as 
entirely secondary to the supreme argument that we are 
destroying a nationality. And, as he finely says, such an act 
is “le grand crime politique” at the end of a century which 
will call itself in history the century of the “renaissance of 
nationalities.” It is a crime against the “newly.won right of 
peoples and the conscience of Europe ;” and comparing the 
weakness of the Transvaal with the might of England, 
M. Bruneti¢re cannot find that this attack on nationality is 
justified by any vital necessity of the British Empire. 

In replying to the criticisms of the bitter nature of French 
comments on the policy of our Government, M. Brunetiere 
naturally has something to say about the license of the 
English Press during the Dreyfus case. But he does not 
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linger over this point. Addressing himself to the general 
morality of England's attitude, he remarks in an adaptation of 
the saying of Gambetta’s about anti-clericalism, “ English 
Liberalism is not an article for exportation.” “English 
interests are conceived by England as a national religion, 
the articles of which you may not discuss, which has indeed 
not thirty-nine articles, nor even a dozen, but only one, the 
formula that we must never consider in politics whether a 
thing is allowed or forbidden, good or bad, just or 
unjust, human or inhuman, but whether it conforms or 
not to the interests of England.” M. Bruneticre goes on 
to discuss the strange contradiction between the private 
morality of Englishmen and the standard of public morality 
represented by such a view of national duty. The effect 
of applying a different criterion to our national policy 
from that to which Englishmen submit their private con- 
duct, and the dealings of other nations, is admirably described. 
The talk of the Anglo-Saxon race as the product of “ special 
selection,” a general demeanour which would be insolence 
if it were not involuntary and unconscious, and a con- 
temptuous detachment, however genuine the belief on which 
it is based, that the world stands to gain by the hegemony 
of England, display little of the larger spirit of humanity. 
Pretensions such as those of the modern Imperialist were 
not tolerated when they found expression in Louis XIV. 
and Napoleon. And it is a curious commentary upon 
the confidence of many Englishmen in their racial supe- 
riority that they are so jealous of the progress of other 
nations and races that they feel obliged to make or to 
threaten war in order to resist it. M. Bruneti¢tre concludes 
by pointing out that England is now proceeding in the name 
of this new doctrine to crush a small nationality. Mr. 
Chamberlain claimed that this war was due to the profound 
differences between Boer and British civilisation, upon which 
M. Brunetiere remarks that it means “ perish Boer civilisation 
because it is incompatible with British.” The article is con- 
ceived and written not in the spirit of any national prejudices, 
but in the spirit which has inspired the greatest of Englishmen, 
who wished England to co-operate in preserving rather than 
to take independent action in order to destroy what is best 
and most hopeful in civilisation and humanity. 

The Economic Review is a quarterly review distinguished 
by its efforts to provide expression for the Christian Socialists 
of England, who must be carefully distinguished from the 
Christian Socialists of the Continent. The latter, of course, 
have tacked Anti-Semitism on to their propaganda, and have 
been able in certain places (especially in Vienna and Lower 
Austria) to attain in this way not only popularity but also 
political predominance. In Enyland, however, the group of 
Christian Socialists has no very definite creed. It contains 


certain High Churchmen who dislike the doctrines of classical 


economy and welcome mild experiments in Socialism. Mr. 
E. J. Smith's little book on the New Trades Combination Move- 
ment (which has been reviewed in THE SPEAKER) first 
appeared in this organ; and in the current number Mr 
Smith replies to a vigorous criticism advanced by Mr. 
Cannan, in the March number of the Economic Fournal, 
against Mr. Smith’s theory and practice. Mr. Cannan 
refused “to render Mr. Smith the smallest mite of assistance in 
his work of enabling a few small trades to improve the con- 
dition of their members at the expense of the millions who 
consume their products.” Mr. Smith is a clever and interest- 
ing writer. He meets the main difficulty without hedging. 
He admits that he bases his “association of workmen and 
manufacturers in a trade” on two main principles—(1) No 
manufacturer is to sell an article at a price below what the 
association considers to be the cost of production plus what 
they consider the proper profit ; (2) the workmen are to be 
given at least their existing wages f/us a bonus varying with 
the percentage of profit; in return for which they are to 
support the association in striking against any manufacturer 
who sells below the proper price. 

Is this scheme likely to secure fairer prices than those 
produced by the higgling of the market? Can it be extended 
under Free Trade conditions beyond industries which are 
untouched by foreign competition? Why does Mr. Smith 
disregard “pools”? Surely what American “ combines” have 
done is likely to be done by English combines. Mr. Cannan 
has not been answered. 


FICTION, 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE PENITENT. By Frederick Wedmore. 
London : Hutchinson. 

CASTLE AND MANor. By St. George Mivart. London: Sands. 

A Seconp CominG. By Richard Marsh. London: Grant 
Richards. 

THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT SHADOW. By Annie E. Holdsworth, 
London : William Heinemann. 

AINSLIE’s Ju Ju. By Harold Bindloss. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 

THE AcRonaT. By John D. Barry. London : John Lane. 


Mr. Frederick Wedmore has gained an enviable reputation 
among contemporary writers of fiction. His volumes of short 
stories, especially Renunciation, were the work of a true artist, 
anxious about the impalpable things of his art and careless of 
a vulgar popularity. Perhaps the most sympathetic reader 
was conscious at times of the lack of an animating spirit in 
them, of a feeling that the dry bones were waiting for the 
breath of life, but he could never deny that there was a high 
standard in the workmanship, nor forget a certain pictorial 
quality in the best of them which impressed itself on the 
imagination. Mr. Wedmore himself acknowledges that he is 
not able “in our late and crowded day, to be vitally 
interested in schemes for the chronicle of the outward event.” 
This is as much as to say that he does not claim to be a 
novelist. His work is on the borderland between the essayist 
and psychologist and the novelist, and it has a penalty to 
pay for being hard to define. 

It would not be a quite just use of words to say that The 
Collapse of the Penitent was more ambitious than Mr. 
Wedmore’s former books. It is in the same kind, but it is 
longer. He relieves the writer of the necessity of relat- 
ing the subject by doing so himself in a dedicatory letter. 
“ The ‘ Prodigal,’” he writes to Sir George Douglas, who has 
supplied him with the germ of the idea— 

“ Should be a woman, coming back to her home ; very little 
of riotous living should thus far have been hers ; and instead 
of tracing cynically her kindred’s diminishing welcome, I would 
trace the circumstances of her first untoward flight—would 
study, perhaps, something of the reaction that followed on 
repentance ; would note the longings of the mind, insufh- 
ciently contrite, home-sick still for the land which it felt its 
own. 

Needless to say, the study of the prodigal is extremely well 
done. The only thing that is difficult in the psychology of 
the book is the marriage of Rose Damarel, the pianist with 
a poetic temperament, to Horace Varey, the great picture- 
dealer, with a vulgar culture and desire to be dans le 
mouvement, Her “brown temperament,” whatever that may 
be, is surely not sufficient explanation. Her final faithlessness 
both to husband and lover, through the desperate stress of 
circumstances, is true tragedy. With the manner of one of 
Mr. Wedmore's books we have, perhaps, more concern than 
with the matter. The story is told according to the ancient 
rules of the epic, and begins in the middle. It is written 
in lucid and picturesque English, though there is Mr. 
Wedmore’s old fault in style of puzzling mosaic, a fault 
perhaps somewhat deepened by defective (or shall we say 
unusual ?) punctuation. The book would not be so remark- 
able in any country or art in which form is religiously studied ; 
in English fiction it has the nature of an unique achieve- 
ment. 

“Lord and Lady Lorneston . . . . put off till the 
following season her formal entrance into London life at their 
house in Carlton Gardens. Then she was duly presented, and 
her husband began to take an active part in the world of 
politics, and to carry on the traditions of his family.” 

These concluding words of Castle and Manor aptly illus- 
trate the style in which it is written. The late Mr. St. George 
Mivart, though he had many accomplishments, was not a 
novelist. His novel is written in the manner of the Cour/ 
Circular, varied with extracts from the minute-book of a rather 
superior debating socicty. It has no unity of any kind unless 
the continually occurring reflection that our misfortunes are 
often blessings in disguise may be said to give it any. lis title 
seems to be derived from the fact that most of the characters 
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are English country gentlemen. Their affairs and actions are 
described with an amount of circumstantiality which is vulgar 
without being amusing, and few of them have the vividness 
of real creations. For all its shortcomings however the book 
has its moments of interest. . Mr. Mivart was a man who 
thought much, and knew many people. Had he written his 
memoirs, they would probably have been very readable. As 
it is he has chosen to express himself in a novel, and, when he 
succeeds, the reader realizes that he is conversing with a 
pleasant and intelligent man. 

It was not in a moment of very happy inspiration that 
Mr. Richard Marsh bethought him of following in the foot- 
steps of Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mr. W. T. Stead and Mr. Sheldon. 
The contrast between the Christianity of the Churches and the 
modern world and the Christianity of the New Testament 
is too obvious to be a fit subject for art. Mr. Marsh has chosen 
to treat the theme in the crudest manner ; he describes the 
coming of Christ to London “in the present year of grace,” 
and his reception by the Church and representative men, some 
of whom are obviously transferred from real life. The one 
thing that distinguishes the author of A Second Coming from 
his predecessors in the same field is that he does not consider 
the ethical so much as the religious aspect of the subject ; and 
for this reason he does not shirk miracles, which abound in 
the book. Mr. Marsh has not the genius which can describe 
the light shining in the darkness which comprehended it not ; 
his cleverness is only distressing when dealing with such a 
subject. His daring in judging individuals approaches 
arrogance, and passes the bounds of good taste. One wonders 
if he had read Brand before he ventured to write A Second 
Coming. 

There are some writers of sentimental fiction who think 
that by sentimentalism alone they shall be saved. Mrs. Lee- 
Hamilton does not belong to this school; she adds to her 
sentimentalism plenty of vigorous movement in telling a tale, 
and that appreciation of comedy in personal and social relations 
which men do not call humour but women do. Her last book, 
The Valley of the Great Shadow, inevitably challenges com- 
parison with Ships that Pass in the Night, but while Miss 
Harraden’s book only took the health resort for consumption 
as a setting, Mrs. Lee-Hamilton finds her inspiration in it. It 
is greatly to her credit that the result is not more depressing 
than it is; and it must be acknowledged that the subject of 
the narrow bounds in which Death and Life move is often 
handled with dignity. The Valley of the Great Shadow is avery 
womanly book, but, for all its good qualities, it will probably 
be most appreciated by those who like to be thoroughly 
miserable. 

Mr. Harold Bindloss has a unique and convincing 
knowledge of Nigeria and the Lagos Hinterland, and if such 
knowledge were all that is necessary to write a novel on the 
subject Ainslie’s Fu Fu would be a great book. As it is, Mr. 
Bindloss takes the usual formula for such stories—the fiancée 
at home who loves the hero but little, the dangerous and 
desperate rival, a loyal girl who would be loved by the hero 
were he not so staunch, and a final solution of the difficulty in 
the obvious way—and makes use of it in a manner that is 
neither more nor less interesting than is usual in books of 
adventure. Some of the scenes in equatorial swamps are 
described with vividness, but they are all rather similar, and 
the reader has an uneasy impression all through the book 
that he is reading it for about the hundred and fiftieth 
time. 

A dainty and clever little story is The Acrobat, by John D. 
Barry. The career of Mademoiselle Blanche had nothing 
sensational about it, except her performance and her death. 
She wasa quiet, religious little provincial who accepts the love 
of a genfil young man in a Parisian business house. It is this 
young man who causes her tragedy and provides a study of 
character that promises well for Mr. Barry's career as a 
novelist. He is not a bad man—this young voluptuary 
of Paris. He regards himself as moral compared to his 
friends. He is not unusually selfish, but he loves Blanche for 
her performance alone, and ceases to love her when that 
becomes impossible. To regain this love she sacrifices her 
life. There are ideas in The Acrobat which redeem it 
from mere sentimentality. Mr. Barry is to be con- 
gratulated. ’ 
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